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Chronicle 


Home News.—Before the Senate finally passed its tax 
reduction bill, a sort of stampede occurred in which the 
former coalition of Democrats and Republicans was 

broken up and further reductions of 

Taxes $100,000,000 voted. Senator Smoot, 

who has had charge of the bill, there- 

upon announced after a conference with Administration 
officials that the Treasury could not stand this further 
reduction. Similar opposition was expressed in the House, 
which went into conference with the Senate in order to 
bring about mutual agreement on the terms of the tax cut. 

The Tri-District Convention of the United Mine 
Workers ratified the tentative agreement which had been 
made by their representatives with the operators. Conse- 

quently, the strike order was lifted on 

Coal February 17, and on the next day 
158,000 mine workers returned to the 

mines which they had left on September 1. The ratifica- 
tion by the miners was practically unanimous. The miners 
claimed a victory in their struggle, inasmuch as they re- 
tained the right to strike and successfully resisted com- 
pulsory arbitration and any wage reduction for five years. 
In its statement, the Scale Committee claimed to have 
safeguarded the “ absolute principle of collective bargain- 
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ing and mutual agreement.” Mr. Lewis further claimed 
that the agreement to work out a “ reciprocal program 
of cooperation and efficiency ” means in effect the check- 
off. It was expected that within two weeks anthracite 
coal would again begin to reach those cities which lave 
been accustomed to using it. 

The passing of the World Court resolution and the tax 
revision bill by the Administration, with the help of the 
Democrats, left the political situation of the country very 
obscure. Members of the Democratic 
party apparently began to realize that 
they had forfeited their high function 
of an opposition party. In these two, as well as in other 
important measures, the role of effective opposition had 
fallen almost entirely to those Republicans who are known 
as Progressives, with occasional help from some Dem- 
ocrats. The ineffective position now occupied by the 
Democrats is apparently keenly felt by many of them and 
there has been considerable discussion on the issues neces- 
sary to fight a successful campaign in the Congressional 
elections next year. Latest dispatches from Washington 
indicate that Democratic leaders feel their most successful 
line will be downward revision of the high tariff in view 
of the disastrous effects of the present tariff upon the 
industrial world of New England and the agricultural 
world of the West. 


Politics 


Canada.—Fierce opposition compelled the Taschereau 
Government in the Quebec Legislative Assembly to give 
way in the matter of the sale of 4,200 square miles of 

Timber forest limits and postpone the auction 

Sale it had announced for February 13. 

Fumarted There were intimations that the Gov- 

ernment’s manipulation of the auction was not entirely 

above board and on a vote the opposition scored a decisive 

victory. Politically Tascliereau’s defeat is looked upon 
as of prime importance. 


China.—Wu Pei-fu threatens to start more trouble in 
the Empire. He gave his first definite sign of a serious 
move northward by the capture early in the month of 
Sinyang in Honan, 120 miles north of 
Honan. His armed advance is the 
more alarming because’ the Govern- 
ments of his rivals are not well provided with funds and 
munitions——-Though the agreement of January 24 
temporarily settled the Eastern Railway trouble by bring- 
ing about the release of Ivanoff and others the dispute 
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between the Chinese and the Russians over its control 
still goes on, fortunately by negotiations. The Ameri- 
can Government has officially protested the invasion of the 
American Mission on Hainan Island at the end of January 
and the French Consul has also protested the treatment 
accorded the French Catholic Mission on the same occa- 
sion. The United States has also demanded the release 
of twenty-six Americans who were detained by Kuomin- 
chun troops when Wu captured Sinyang. 





Czechoslovakia.—Archbishop Kordac of Prague re- 
cently had two interviews with governmental authorities, 
one with Premier Svehia and the other with Foreign 
Minister Dr. Benes. The matter under 


Relations f ; ne 

with the discussion was his proposed mediation 

Vatican hetween the Government and_ the 
Vatican. Both political leaders expressed themselves as 


greatly satisfied and ready to cooperate towards the re- 
moval of the obstacles that still prevent more cordial 
relations between their Government and the Holy See. 
The Archbishop himself acknowledges “the firm and 
sincere will of the Government to settle as soon and as 
amicably as possible the relations between Church and 
State,” but no practical steps have so far been taken to 
open negotiations that might lead to a settlement of the 
conflict. The question of the appointment of Bishops is 
at present most urgent as also the settlement of points 
of ecclesiastical policy in Slovakia. The press of the so- 
called bourgeois parties has shown itself friendly to a 
settlement, but the Liberals balk at the word “ Concordat,” 
while the Socialists are clamoring their disapproval, The 
Ceské Slovo wishes to see the anti-Catholic Huss festivity 
even more solemnly celebrated in 1926 than before, since 
it will then coincide with the festival of the Sokol, the 
militant anti-Catholic union of Czech gymnasts. 


France.—Appearing in Rome, February 17, before the 
Permanent Mandates Commission of the League of Na- 
tions, representatives of France were asked to explain the 

Situation policy which has characterized the 

in country’s administration in Syria, and 

Syria to defend certain charges of misad- 
ministration, adduced by Syrian officials. Questions of 
justice, religious tolerance in connection with Moslem 
customs, provisions for refugees, etc., were treated in 
detail. Count de Caix, Secretary General of the French 
High Commission, maintained that there had been, on the 
part of France, no usurpation of unauthorized power. 
Emir Chekib Arslan, head of a mission representing the 
Arab Committee for Syria abroad, pleaded for a local 
inquiry by a neutral committee. “ The situation in Syria,” 
he asserted, “has not improyed. A new insurrection has 
broken out in the region of Aleppo. The bloodshed is 
not fomented by agitators but results from non-recog- 
nition of Syria’s right to unity and independence and the 
French authorities’ policy of terrorism.” The conference 
at Angora, some days previously, of the High Commis- 
sioner, M. de Jouvenel, with Kemal Pasha, indictaed a 
move on the part of the French to enlist Turkish sym- 
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pathy. February 14, French troops were obliged to bom- 
bard a village adjacent to Damascus, in order to frustrate 
a suspected Druse move on the capital. 

Indications of an early renewal of the campaign in 
Morocco followed the reported abandonment by French 
troops of their position at Biban, for a point north of Fez. 
Biban, strategically of marked im- 
portance, has been for nearly a year 
the scene of constant fighting, and has 
been taken and retaken repeatedly. In spite of the difficul- 
ties of travel engendered by the wet weather, Abd-el-Krim, 
it was reported, is preparing to launch an offensive, in 
which, with the Jabala, he will attack those tribes which 
have submitted to the Spanish in the western zone, and 
even the Spanish lines themselves. 

Early on the morning of February 16, the Chamber of 
Deputies ended the debate on the tax bill with which it has 
been occupied for the past two months, and passed the 
measure on to the Senate. Instead of 
the original vote of four billion francs 
of new taxes needed to balante the 
budget, the Chamber’s vote calls for 1,600,000. It is 
predicted that the Senate will endeavor to so amend the 
provisions as to ensure the original amount demanded, 
which will mean that the matter must then be brought 
back to the Chamber for rediscussion. M. Briand’s ac- 
complishment in the Chamber’s vote is not without sig- 
nificance. He has dismembered the cartel, and, albeit 
in limited degree, secured a measure of unity from alto- 
gether dissident groups. His anticipated support from the 
upper House, and the resultant backing of public opinion 
will enable the Premier to take a more determined stand 
in the Chamber, when the battle is renewed there. One 
feature of the article organizing the Sinking Fund Com- 
mission which was approved, unwittingly, it would appear, 
by the Chamber’s vote, provides for the authorization of 
a national lottery. In the event of the Senate’s concur- 
rence, the Government can look for an added source of 
revenue from the profits which will accrue from the 
weekly or monthly issuances. 


In the Riff 


Taz Bill 
Goes to 
Senate 


Germany.—A formal proposal for the admission of 
Germany into the League of Nations, signed by Foreign 
Minister Stresemann, was presented on February 10 to 
the General Secretary of the League. 
It was a brief and diplomatic docu- 
ment in which Germany applies as an 
equal with the most powerful and influential nations of 
today for a place in their deliberations. More than that, 
it is understood that she is to be accorded a seat in the 
Council of the League itself as one of its permanent 
members. There are but four permanent members of this 
council at present: England, France, Italy and Japan. 
It has already been announced that the initiation of Ger- 
many into the League will be conducted with solemn im- 
pressiveness. The ceremonies will continue from March 
8 to March 10. In the meantime Stresemann continues his 
opposition to the admission of other nations to permanent 
seats in the League Council. 


Entrance 
Into 
League 
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Great Britain.—The present Parliament is proceeding 
leisurely. It is not anticipated that it will produce any 
sensational legislation. Mr. Baldwin’s program has four 
objects in view: the starting of a great 
electricity scheme to help the country’s 
industrial development; the reduction 
of the national budget; the extension to Scotland of the 
housing system; minor reforms which can be made with- 
out too heavy a burden to the taxpayer. He seems also 
to intend some measure of agricultural reform without 
the socialistic dangers of Lloyd George’s scheme. As for 
the latter it is significant that the Liberal Party through 
1,500 delegates to the conference of Liberal Associations 
of England and Wales has given unanimous approval to 
his scheme. As for Baldwin’s Scotland housing scheme 
the Government’s bill to appropriate £200,000 to erect steel 
houses there was passed on February 11. Unusual scenes 
occurred in the House when the Labor Party sought to 
oppose the measure though its passage showed their action 
was not unified, Ramsay MacDonald, among others, sup- 
porting the bill. 


Parliament 


Greece.—The former Premier, Papanastasion, along 
with former Minister of the Interior Kondilis and ten 
other officers have been exiled on suspicion of plotting 
against Pangalos’ Government. Some 
days before their arrest, Papanasasta- 
sion’s opposition organ Democratia 
was suspended for violent attacks on the Government. 
The former Premier, it will be recalled, was arrested last 
year in connection with the issuance of a proclamation to 


Internal 
Affairs 


the nation making serious charges of bad faith against 
Pangalos’ administration. However, without any public 
explanation his trial was canceled and he was liberated. 
When on February 16 the Athens Government paid to 
Sofia 15,000,000 levas, about $224,000, the Bulgar-Greek 
episode of a few months back was practically settled. This 
sum represents half the indemnity 
= ee fixed by the League of Nations for 
Grecian violation of Bulgarian terri- 
tory, the remainder to be paid on March 15. Discus- 
sing a question raised in the foreign press whether a 
renewal of the Greco-Jugoslav alliance for which Premier 
Pangalos is working, would be viewed with satisfaction 
or otherwise by Italy, the Premier stated that the com- 
munity of Balkan interests which Greece and Jugoslavia 
share makes such a treaty desirable and would not at all 
hurt Greece’s relations with Italy. 





Hungary.—The franc-forgery scandal is becoming 
more complicated every day. Count Teleki is now the 
object of political attacks as well as Count Bethlen, the 

Premier. Violent scenes have taken 


Forgery : i . . 
Arousing place in the open, while Parliament is 
AN Rusoge in a perpetual tumult, ringing with 


accusations and recriminations. Various clues lead to 
Cologne and Munich in connection with the manufacture 
of the plates. The Separatists, whom the French had 
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supported during the occupation, are especially drawn into 
the plot and the reactionary VOolkische party of Luden- 


‘dorff. France is now eagerly pursuing her work of in- 


vestigation and is perfectly satisfied that every possible 
cooperation is being given by the German police. The 
heads of police in France and Germany have been in con- 
sultation and are seeking to unearth the criminals, but the 
results have not been very considerable. In addition the 
Little Entente has held a special meeting at Temesvar, 
near the Hungarian border, to consult on the counter feit- 
ing scandal. Present at the meeting were the Foreign 
Ministers of Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and Rumania. 
They decided to await developments of the investigation, 
with the hope “that in the interest of peace this affair 
will be completely cleared up, that the necessary sanctions 
will be provided and a recurrence prevented.” It appears 
that both Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia have suffered 
from similar foreign counterfeiting efforts. Dinar notes 
were forged as early as 1920. It will thus be understood 
why these countries as well as Frauce, Germany and 
Austria are intensely and personally interested in the case 
whose central figure is Prince Windisch-Graetz. 


Italy.—His definite exposition of Italy’s future policy. 
as outlined in connection with the German friction in the 
Upper Adige, reported here last week, has attracted un- 
usual attention to Premier Mussolini’s 
role in the politics of Europe. Officials 
of the League at Geneva have been 
reported as perturbed over his avowed determination to 
take a stand manifestly opposed to the League’s purpose 
of cultivating, by formal discussion, reasonableness and 
good feeling between involved nations. Discussion of the 
Italian leader’s enunciated policies has been general in the 
press of other countries. The New York Times’ London 
correspondent is of the opinion that time alone can reveal 
whether Mussolini “ will eventually be held in high honor 
as a preacher of a nationalistic evangelism which will 
inspire the world, or commiseratingly be regarded as a clown 
masquerading in Napoleonic rags and unsuited for his 
epoch. . . . For the moment at least he appears to be 
chiefly the disturbing influence in this new world in the 
making.” 


Mussolini’s 
Attitude 


Japan.—Political circles await with interest the pending 
vote on the Government’s taxation readjustment bill which 
will be the first decisive test of the power of Premier 

Testing Wakatsuki. General Tanaka’s Na- 

the tionalistic Seiyukai has succeeded in 
Premier increasing its membership to within 

four of the Government Kenseikai Party and is making 
desperate efforts to take in the Seiyuhonto whose members 
hold the balance of power. Wakatsuki is also working 
for alliance with the latter but there is a disagreement | 
over the educational appropriation. A small fraction of 
the Diet is agitating for dissolution so members can be re- 
elected under the new franchise which gives about 10,000,- 
000 citizens their first vote. Just what would be the effect 
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of a change in the Government on its foreign policy is 
problematical. However it is unlikely that it would be 
serious unless Tanaka who is more aggressive than 
Wakatsuki demands a firmer hand in Manchuria. The 
greatest effect would probably be economic as Finance 
Minister Hamangucki’s retrenchment policy which has 
partically restored the yen so that the New York markets 
quote it higher than at any time since 1923, may be 
reversed. 


Latin-America.—kReligious persecution has broken out 
afresh in Mexico. A number of priests, fourteen of them 
Spaniards, were deported on February 12 from Vera 
Cruz. The Mexican Government an- 
nounced that all foreign priests and 
nuns must leave the country or be 
deported. Nationalization of Church property has been 
declared and it is estimated that $11,000,000 worth of 
property will pass to the Government through confiscation. 
On the night of February 11 the police arrested a number 
of Spanish priests from three of the most important 
churches in Mexico City. They were taken into custody 
without warning and time was not even allowed them to 
get their over-coats, money or personal effects. The state- 
ment is made that orders have been issued for the seizure 
of all movable and immovable property owned by priests 
either openly or in the names of other individuals. Arch- 
bishop Mora y dei Rio was the subject of legal investiga- 
tion but it is thought that the Government will stop short 
of harming him as the Catholics who number ninety-nine 
per cent of the population are protesting against his un- 
lawful seizure-——-Many priests have been arrested in 
the States of Guadalajara, Michoacan, San Luis Potosi 
and Jalisco under the law that only native-born citizens 
may act as clergymen and teachers. On February 13 the 
Governor of Coahuila directed every municipality in the 
State to enforce the application of Articles 3, 27 and 130 
of the Constitution which refer to secular education and 
forbid religious bodies to conduct schools or benevolent 
institutions at the same time greatly limiting the number 
of priests in the country——It will be remembered that 
all real estate belonging to the Church was sequestrated 
under the Mexican Constitution of 1857, but since then 
the ecclesiastical owners were generally allowed to retain 
the use of their buildings. With the new Constitution 
of 1917, and during the past few years the more radical 
elements have been agitating for the actual taking over 
of Church property——According to the Mexico City 
Sol the convents of Tlapam, Mixocoac, Santa Roberta 
and Coyocan have been closed by Federal orders, as well 
as all Catholic colleges in the State of Jalisco——It was 
admitted at the Mexican Foreign Office that Ambassador 
Sheffield had requested an explanation as to the closing 
of the girls’ school under the direction of the Religious 
of the Sacred Heart. The Superioress, Mother Margaret 
Semple, with Mother Mary Evans, called at the American 
Embassy and placed the case before the American Am- 
bassador. The former is a member of a well-known old 
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family of Montgomery, Alabama, and the daughter of 
Major Henry Semple of the Confederate Army. Mother 
Evans is a niece of the late Rear Admiral Robley Evans, 
U.S.N. A demand that the United States take prompt 
measures to protect its citizens in Mexico was made on 
February 18 in the House of Represenatives by Mr. Boy- 
lan of New York. Meanwhile Archbishop Curley of Bal- 
timore strongly criticized the State Department for its 
apathy. He recalled that from the days of Carranza and 
Villa the Catholic Church in Mexico had been persecuted 
and fundamental decencies outraged and violated and that 
while all this was going on there was no protest from 
this country though in the days of Huerta it took a very 
immediate and imperious interest in the affairs of Mexico, 
amounting to a practical dictation of who might or might 
not be recognized as President of that nation. But not 
one word was ever said in any official way about the vio- 
lation of fundamental human rights perpetrated at that 
time. 


League of Nations.—A crisis developed in the League 
of Nations which threatened to bring about an entirely 
new line-up of forces. The external manifestation of 
this crisis was the postponement of 
the preliminary disarmament con- 
ference announced some weeks ago. 
It is now becoming clear that this postponement was due 
not solely to Russian refusal to meet the League in 
Switzerland, as was at first said, but to a series of diplomatic 
moves between France and Great Britain. It is well 
known that Germany, according to the Locarno Pact, is 
to have a permanent place on the Council in March. 
France, however, at the same time put forward the names 
of Spain, Poland and Brazil also for a permanent place. 
This is firmly opposed by both Great Britain and Germany 
on the ground that by the admission of these three 
countries, Latin influence would be predominant. It is 
now said that of the three Catholic countries proposed by 
France, Spain alone has any chance of being accepted. 
Dispatches from Great Britain indicate that the acceptance 
of these three countries would “ruin” the League. 


Crisis in 
the 
League 





The Novelists who are taking part in AMER- 
IcA’S symposium have been allowed the fullest 
liberty to express their opinions on the literary 
value of the novel. Next week, Isabel C. Clarke’s 
“The Apostolate of the Novel” will form a 
counterpiece to Hilaire Belloc’s challenging paper 
in this issue. 


Cardinal Mercier’s state funeral will receive a 
picturesque description by AMeErica’s staff corre- 
spondent, who took part in the procession. 

“ Literary Vaudevillians ” will be another of 
Michael Earls’ charming and enjoyable papers and 
“ Christianity in China” will be by Peter Yang, 
a Chinese now living in this country. 
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The N. C. W. C. and the Curtis-Reed Bill 
A S this issue is given to the public, the hearings at 


‘ Washington on the Curtis-Reed Federal education 
bill come to an end. Should the committee decline to re- 
port the bill, the issue will not be debated by the present 
Congress. But in the event that the bill goes to Congress, 
it is to be hoped that the opposition to a Federal Depart- 
ment of Education will gather new strength and make 
itself felt at Washington. 

To the Bulletin of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference for February, Mr. William F. Montavon con- 
tributes an excellent brief against the bill. Mr. Montavon 
is at pains to show that justification for a new Department 
is found only when there have come into existence new 
executive functions “which in their totality make up a 
homogeneous whole of sufficient importance and per- 
manency” to warrant their grouping under a chief of 
cabinet rank. It must further be shown that, under a 
reasonable interpretation of the Constitution, these func- 
tions rightly pertain to the Federal Government. 

Yet it is fairly clear that the educational activities with 
which the Government properly concerns itself are not 
of an importance or variety to demand a Federal Depart- 
ment. For it is conceded that administration of the local 
schools falls under the rights reserved to the several 
States, and these schools set aside, the Government’s sole 
educational duty is to the Indians, and to the people of 
some of the outlying dependencies. Will it be seriously 
contended that for the complete fulfillment of this duty a 
Federal Department is néeded? As to the other functions 
which the Curtis-Reed bill would energize, such as the 
collecting and interpretation of educational statistics and 
research work in education, it is certain that these can be 
cared for by a well-conducted Federal Bureau of Educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Montavon touches upon a strong argument against 
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the bill when he links it with the unconstitutional philos- 
ophy of Federal centralization. “The movement to 
create a Federal Department of Education,” he concludes, 
“is but one more manifestation of the general movement 
which is an assault on the dual sovereignty idea that is 
fundamental to our institutions.” On more than one 
occasion the Supreme Court has held that the rights which 
the States have reserved to themselves must be considered 
as sacred as the rights of the Federal Government, if our 
form of government is to endure. Mr. Montavon’s paper 
is a notable addition to the many articles published by 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference in defense ot 
genuinely American and constitutional principles. 


Archbishop Curley on Statute Law 


GLANCE at the statute books of the Federal 

Government and of the States is not possible. They 
are too numerous to be taken in at one glance. Examina- 
tion will reveal that the largest accretions have been added 
to these tomes within the last twenty-five years, and a 
closer scrutiny will show that the bulk of the newer 
statutes have been framed on the principle that an act of 
‘the legislature is the best method of removing evil and 
establishing virtue. 

The principle, undoubtedly, has its appeal. It seems to 
give what all good men search for, a short cut to peace 
and order. That there are evils in the moral, social and 
economic orders, it would be folly to deny, and the powers 
directed against them provide no adequate check against 
their growth. Some men drink too much, others do not 
provide for their families. Here and there children of 
tender age are forced to labor under conditions detri- 
mental to their moral and physical development, and in 
some States sufficient provision is not made for public 
education. Therefore, let us amend the Constitution so 
as to forbid drink to the temperate as well as the intem- 
perate, permit the State to usurp the duties of the father 
of the family, and by Constitutional amendment or by an 
act of Congress bring the child and his training under the 
control of the Federal Government. 

Were it true that every evil weakens and ceases to be 
once it is proscribed by statute law, much could be said 
in favor of the method of making all men happy, vir- 
tuous and wise by vote of the legislature. But matters are 
not so arranged in this world of free wills and wrong 
impulses. Some evils are beyond the reach of human law. 
As to others, against which the State may and should 
legislate, the enactment of a law is nothing but the first 
step in the campaign. The law which is not supported 
by public opinion almost certainly fails to effect its pur- 
pose for the simple reason that it will not long be en- 
forced. Again, statutes which do not provide reasonable 
means for reasonable enforcement, are practically null 
and void, and, as experience has shown, an unreasonable 
enactment may soon accentuate the evil against which it 
is directed, or replace it by evils of even a graver nature. 

As the Archbishop of Baltimore recently pointed out 
with his accustomed force and vigor, the policy which 
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relies solely upon human law for the suppression of crime 
and immorality is foredoomed to failure. Law can and 
should lend its aid, but if law is our only weapon we are 
trying to conquer an enemy equipped with the most deadly 
armament by beating him with a broken reed. If we wish 
to establish communal peace and good order on a lasting 
basis, we must take the means to train the coming gener- 
ation, as Washington bade us, in religion and morality. 
Archbishop Curley is doing the country a great service 
by bringing this truth home in his addresses. The 
fear of God, not of penal law, is the beginning of wis- 
dom. The real remedy, then, for the evils which now 
flourish is not more law but more religion. Unless we 
make a beginning in the schools corruption will grow even 
stronger as legislatures rise and fall, each with its fal- 
lacious promise of a new era of justice finding its sanc- 
tion in statute law alone. 


The Double Standard 

E have small sympathy with the Tweedledum 

and Tweedledee tactics of Federal officials, and 
none at all with titled wastrels who seek to continue 
in this country a noisome career begun abroad. But 
it is only fair to note that a lady of rank was recently’ 
denied entry to New York, not because she was 
divorced, but because she was involved some years 
ago in a crime or misdemeanor importing moral tur- 
pitude. As to her partner in iniquity, he too should 
have been excluded. But the fact that an error was 
made in his case is no reason why an error should be 
made in hers. 

The law under which the Commissioner of Immi- 
gration acted is plain, but the newspapers and cer- 
tain groups of women are dragging in the question 
of what they term “the double standard of morality.” 
Now there neither is nor can be one standard of right 
and wrong for men and another standard for women. 
The Decalogue makes no such distinction, nor does 
the natural law. The Sixth Commandment applies to 
both sexes, as does every Commandment. However, 
this does not mean’ that a man and a woman who 
freely enter into the commission of an unlawful deed 
(in the present case an act in violation of the Sixth 
Commandment) necessarily incur an equal degree of 
guilt. Nor does it mean that the evils to society flow- 
ing from the act of one partner may not be more 
noxious than the evils caused by the act of the other. 
When it can be ascertained that such is actually the 
case, it is not unjust to treat one party with a rigor 
not meted out to the other. For while each has 
violated the same standard of morality, the effect 
upon society and upon public morality is not the same, 
but unequal. 

Granting. then, one law of God and nature, and one 
standard of right and wrong for the two sexes, it does 
not follow that a course of unequal severity is un- 
just. On the contrary, the ends of justice may be best 
secured by inflicting the heavier punishment for the 
greater degree of guilt, irrespective of sex. 
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It is true that a world wedded to hypocrisy and 
injustice is quick to cast the first stohe against the 
woman or with a facile change of front, to welcome 
her as a heroine. The Saviour of the world of whose 
example frequent misquotation has been made, in this 
noisome case, did neither. If He caused the stones to 
drop from the cowardly hands of hypocrites, He did 
not admit that the woman at His Divine Feet had not 
sinned, as Magdalene too had sinned, but bade her sin 
no more. 

Even the best of His followers cannot temper their 
zeal with all His Divine love and justice ; and even the 
better and saner part of the world is ruled by sanc- 
tions that do not always allow for the weakness of this 
clay which we are. Yet with due allowance for ex- 
ceptions, the common persuasion that in cases of 
marital unfaithfulness the greater evil to society can 
be traced to woman, seems to rest upon a firm basis. 
For when womankind has become morally corrupt, 
true homes are impossible and the basis upon which 
society rests has crumbled into dust. 


The Recognition of Rights 

“T) OES the recognition of rights,” asks a corres- 

pondent, “depend upon the forre that lies in 
mere organization?” And he writes force in red ink! 
We fear that today the recognition of the rights of 
the worker, to which reference is here made, does as 
a fact, depend upon the use of force. As Aristotle has 
written, if all men set themselves to do what is right, 
external compulsion would not be needed; but since 
all men do not so determine themselves, society is 
compelled to use the sword of the law. Men are not 
inclined by nature to disregard another’s rights, but 
in this day of materialistic ideals it is not excessive to 
say that very many fail to give these rights sufficient 
consideration. Hence the conclusion appears reason- 
able that to secure due recognition of his rights the 
worker is compelled to rely, in greater or less degree 
according to circumstances, upon “force.” It is sup- 
posed, of course, that by “ force” no violation of justice 
is meant. 

That he must use a force which “lies in mere or- 
ganization,” we would not admit, if the phrase is taken 
to mean that the State itself never owes the worker 
the duty of protecting him. It is preferable, as Leo 
XIII teaches, that owners and workers reach a settle- 
ment by private compact. But when this cannot be 
arranged, then the State should do for the worker 
what he cannot do for himself; that is, it should use 
what force may be necessary to enable the worker to 
meet his employer on a suitable footing of equality 
and so enter into a true contract. As is obvious, the 
force which comes from a “mere” private organiza- 
tion, such as a labor union, may be found insufficient 
to establish this equality. In that case, the State may 
and should intervene. When with Leo XIII, we de- 
fend the right of the laborer to join with his fellows. 
for the protection of all, we do not assert that organi- 
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zation alone will secure the recognition of the work- 
ers’ rights. We merely suggest that organization 
may ward off the need of intervention by the State. 


Notre Dame and Holy Cross Alumni 
[* articles recently published in this Review, Mr. 

Alfred C. Ryan of Notre Dame, and Mr. Frederick 
J. Dietzman of Holy Cross, have shown how the in- 
terest of the alumni can be “ solicited.” Very prob- 
ably Mr. Ryan wrote “ solicited” with deliberate intent. 
The word implies an activity on part of the college, 
carefully planned, vigorously executed, and patiently 
sustained. 

Notre Dame and Holy Cross have demonstrated 
what can be done by such activity, and their success 
is evidence that the methods of the older day must 
now be discarded. Fifty or even twenty-five years ago, 
the average Catholic college drew the greater num- 
ber of its students from its immediate environment. 
Probably a majority continued in the same neighbor- 
hood after graduation. Judged by modern standards, 
the college may have been small, even inconspicuous, 
but its graduates knew it simply because they lived 
near it. But today the gap between the college and 
the alumni has widened. Graduates from California 
are found along the Atlantic sea board; graduates 
from Eastern schools remember Greeley’s advice and 
set their faces toward the West. But even when the 
graduate remains rooted in his native soil, his interests 
are many and varied. The busy lawyer, the hard- 
worked physician, business men and men of varied 
professions and avocations all intent upon their spe- 
cific duties, need a special appeal to awaken interest in 
their college. Hence the college must continually 
bring itself and its work to the notice of the alumni. 

In some respects the problem of the city college 
differs from that of colleges like Notre Dame and 
Holy Cross. Yet for all it is important that the sup- 
port of the alumni be secured, and it is certain that 
this end cannot be attained by methods which may 
have served well enough in the last years of the old 
century. Changed conditions do not call for new prin- 
ciples, but they do demand a revision of method. 


“Do Not Find Fault With the ' Wine” 


NDER the caption “ Catholics and the Prohibition- 
ists” the London Tablet for January 23, publishes 
an article which merited an honor that is unique. In 
a recent interview, reprinted all over the country, 
Cardinal O’Connell of Boston has cited it as setting 
forth conclusions which, in the main, are his own. 
The central theme of this excellent article is the 
distinction between temperance and prohibition es- 
stablished by law. It really should not be necessary 
to insist upon so plain a distinction, but in these days 
of crooked, not to say fanatical, argumentation, the 
most obvious facts are contemptuously set aside by 
special pleaders for legal prohibition. The Catholic 
Church certainly enjoins temperance in the use of al- 
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coholic liquors, as in the use of all creatures. Should 
a Catholic desire to pass from temperate use to total 
abstinence, his virtue or his sin will depend upon his 
motive. If he abstains to school himself in self-denial, 
for instance, or to encourage a weaker brother, the 
Church will bless his course. But if his total abstinence 
springs from a Pharisaic “holier-than-thou” spirit, 
or is motived by a belief that alcoholic beverages are 
in themselves evil and any use of them, however 
moderate, a violation of the moral order, the Church 
will condemn him. 

How far the Volstead act gives countenance to the 
heresy of the Neo-Manichees by making no distinc- 
tion between the use and abuse of alcohol, need not be 
discussed here. But it is not out of place to point out 
that this heresy is very common among Protestant 
prohibitionists and by no means unknown among 
prohibitionists who worship at our altars. Their good 
faith, even their earnest and laudable purpose, is 
above question; nevertheless in the degree that they 
denounce even the temperate use of alcohol as evil, 
in that degree they admit a principle which the Cath- 
olic Church condemns. And, in our judgment, nothing 
but evil will be the ultimate result)of any movement 
which does not carefully distinguish between the use 
and abuse of creatures. 

There is room for many reforms in the United 
States, but we have had far too many reform move- 
ments based upon false doctrines. It is time to re- 
trace our steps and get back to the correct principles, 
beautifully expressed in the lines quoted by the Tablet 
from a homily by St. John Chrysostom: 

I hear many cry, when these deplorable excesses happen: 
“Would there were no wine.” O folly, O madness! When other 
men sin you find fault with the gifts of God! What a great 
madness is this! Is it the wine, O man, that causes this abuse? 
No, it is not the wine, but the intemperance of those who take 
an evil delight in it. Cry, rather “ Would to God there were no 
drunkenness, no luxury ”’: but if you shout “ Would there were 
no wine” you should add “ Would there were no iron” be- 
cause of the murderers; “Would there were no night” 
because of the thieves; “ Would there were no light” because 
of the informers; “Would there were no women” because 
of adulteries. In this manner, you might destroy everything. 
But do not reason that way, for it is a Satanical mode of 
reasoning. Do not find fault with the wine, but with the in- 
temperance. And when you see the same man who was drunk, 
sober again, approach him, depict to him the ignominy of his 
conduct, and say to him “Wine was given to us that it may 
produce in us a sweet joy, not that we may dishonor our- 
selves; that we may laugh, not that we may be the laughing- 
stock of others; that we may enjoy health, not that we may 
be diseased; that it may be a remedy for our bodily weakness, 
not to deprive the soul of her strength. God has honored you 


with the gift; why do you dishonor yourself with the excess 
thereof?” 


The plan to destroy drunkenness by destroying 
wine, this Saint, a great reformer in his day, denounces 
as “a Satanical mode of reasoning.” The Saint correctly 
interprets the spirit of the Church and her Divine 
Founder. The fault is not in creatures but in us who 
misuse them, and the social program which con- 
tradicts this principle will work evil, not good. 
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American Motion Pictures Abroad 


Epwarp F. GArEscuHe, S.J. 


tino in Rome toward the Piazza di Termini, one 

passes a great blank wall on which are plastered 
thickly, as on a billboard, the various announcements meant 
for the eye of the Roman public and of the many visitors 
to the Eternal City. The Roman tramways clank past on 
their busy way, pedestrians walk up and down from the 
great Central railroad station to the Via di Tritone, that 
congested artery of Rome, of which Marion Crawford has 
given so amusing a description in his *“‘ Ave Roma Immor- 
talis.” And one and all they lift their eyes as they pass and 
scrutinize the flaring billboards. The American abroad 
finds some of the announcements very significant and 
amusing. 

Here, for example, is a vivid and enthusiastic advertise- 
ment that “ Tomasso Mix,” the great American film star, 
will be seen at such and such a theater in his cinema pro- 
duction of such and such a wild and western story, while 
beneath is a large and colorful picture of the self same 
‘Tomasso” in features very much like a herdsman of 
the campagna, with an outfit strangely mingled of western 
garb and the picturesque habiliments of the aforesaid 
herdsman, and in the act of lassoing a steer, the like of 
whom you may see any day, grazing on the meager herbage 
of the great plains that lie about the Eternal City. 

Hard by, on another poster, you may read that Donna 
Gloria Swanson, the far-famed favorite of the films, may 
be seen at such and such a cinema theater in her thrilling 
rendition of so and so, assisted by a company of American 
film artists who have combined to make a super-film spec- 
tacle, the like of which it does not behoove any single 
resident of Rome to miss seeing. On the next poster we 
are assured that “ El Fantome dell’ Opera” is running its 
flickering course at another cinema theater. In a word one 
judges from the announcements that all the screens of 
Rome, with but few exceptions, are monopolized by 
shadowy comedies, tragedies, and spectacles, wild-west 
plays, and historic dramas “ made in the United States.” 

Go to Paris and you may repeat the same experience, 
save that you read on the French posters, set forth with 
Gallic eloquence, with French titles of American films, and 
film artists, with their portraits with Gallic features, the 
enthusiastic invitations to the whole populace of Paris to 
come and see these ever popular stars of the movie firm- 
ament. Now travel to London and in the more staid and 
formal announcements of the English cinema theaters, you 
may peruse the self-same details of the self-same photo- 
plays, “ made in the United States”. So too, in Berlin, 
where German audiences delight no less in the episodes 
taken from Hollywood. So too, in a word, in almost every 
nation of Europe. 

So wide-spread has been the influence of the American 
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film in Europe, that it really puts an added responsibility 
on us to do what is in our power to raise continually the 
standards of American photoplays, and “ we” can do this, 
meaning by “ we ” the great American public, who by their 
patronage determine, to a great extent, the character of 
films to be produced in the United States. For these 
films, primarily made for us, are furnished in almost as 
great numbers to European audiences. It is said that every 
film made in Hollywood is sent forth with titles in some 
thirty languages, besides the native American in which the 
titles are first written. 

We can hardly realize what it means nowadays to 
make a single feature film. To begin with, there is the 
preparation, which involves the writing of a scenario, the 
choosing of the cast, the making of the “ sets ”, the settling 
of all historic details of dress, manners, etc. where these 
enter into the story, and finally the painstaking process of 
actually making the film, with its efforts and repetitions. 
But when the film has been made, edited, titled, and the 
complete negative is ready for printing what a sudden and 
terrific expansion takes place in the circle of its influence ! 
From this finished negative something like 180 copies are 
straightway made. These are all inspected, packed, and 
shipped to their various destinations. One hundred of 
them are usually routed systematically through the great 
distributing agencies until they travel over every highway 
and byway and reach every potential audience in the land. 

The other eighty are sent across the ocean or into South 
and Central America, and so in a short time 180 audiences 
in every part of the world, audiences renewed sometimes 
five and six times a day, are watching with tense interest 
the episodes printed on the film by the bright sunshine of 
our western coast, or the bluish-green glow of the kleig 
lights of our studios. 

It is the singular prerogative of the moving pictures to 
appeal directly, without any interpretation or translation, 
to audiences the most dissimilar and to nations and peoples. _ 
the most various. The movies are a universal pantomime 
where the common language of looks and gestures speaks 
directly to every eye. The titles, indeed, must be trans- 
lated, but there are many moving pictures which could be 
understood without a title, where the action gives the clue 
to the plot. Thus the moving pictures give us a direct 
avenue into the minds and the hearts of nations and 
peoples with whom we could communicate directly in no 
other conceivable way. 

Add to this, that the American moving pictures seem to 


‘have a tremendous appeal all over the world. One reason 


for this is of course that the American producers have 
reached a point of wealth and resources by which they can 
outrival the efforts of any other nation. Feature photo- 
plays are immensely expensive to produce. Not only the 
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salaries of the actors but the “sets” and back-grounds 
often cost fabulous sums. To make pictures like “ The 
Covered Wagon” “ Robin Hood” “The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame”, requires the investment of hundreds of 
thousands, not to say millions of dollars. The American 
producers can venture on such things because they have 
financial means to stand the expense and because they have 
so large an audience. It is said that at the present time 
a successful feature film launched by one of our American 
producers will be witnessed by a hundred million persons, 
throughout the world. Even though this estimate be an 
exaggeration, it indicates what an audience the American 
producers have. j 

These features are made primarily, of course, for the 
United States, from which comes most of the profit for 
a successful film. Great distribution agencies take up the 
many copies and send them hither and thither according 
to a precise plan which is the result of years of experience. 
The great cities see the picture first, then the smaller 
places, then it is returned to the great cities to visit the 
second rate theaters and finally it goes to the smaller towns 
and to parish halls and other such meeting places, where 
it is shown on special occasions. 

Meanwhile ‘the eighty export films are traveling to 
the ends of the earth. In a little while the walls of 
Rome, the boulevards of Paris, the streets of Berlin, 
and the by-ways of London will flaunt the titles of this 
American film and audiences will be spelling out in thirty 
languages the titles which link together those vivid 
pictures that leap from the screen to the eye. In the 
hinterlands of Africa, in the old cities of Asia, in the bush 
of Australia, in the forests of South America, white and 
black and yellow and red men, all the races of the world, 
will see the stunts and spectacles, the gorgeous scenes and 
thrilling episodes which were conjured upon the film by 
sedulous directors and toiling casts, somewhere in Los 
Angeles or New York. 

The consequences of this world-wide rule of American 
films are more momentous than we think. Already reports 
come from Germany that folk insist upon having Amer- 
ican-made clothes, American styles of furniture, because 
they have seen and liked them in the movies. The people 
ef the most distant nations are becoming familiar with 
our thoughts, our ways of action, as mirrored on the 
screen. The movies have become the universal recreation 
of mankind and we are known and judged by what they 
portray of us. It is a grave responsibility. We cannot 


remain indifferent to this influence for good and for evil. 


By encouraging the best sort of moving pictures we are 
benefiting the universe. By tolerating the production of 
what is corrupting and vile, we are helping to taint the 
mind of the world. We have many means of encourage- 
ment and protest whereby, individually and collectively, we 
can bring influence to bear on this stupendous industry. 
Not only our national patriotism, but the world patriotism 
we all should have calls us to thought and action to sup- 
press what is evil in moving pictures and to encourage 
what is truly worthy in an art that has vast possibilities 
for good. 
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The Human Side of Henry James 


Joseru J. RetLiy 


HERE are certain things to realize about Henry 

James, dead just ten years, that are essential to an 
understanding of him. Read that short-story written when 
he was twenty-eight called “ A Passionate Pilgrim,” sub- 
stitute Henry James for Searle, and you will understand 
at once in what frame of mind he sought England and 
why he found it impossible ever again to give her up. 
Henry James has been called the coldest of men. Identify 
him with the Passionate Pilgrim and the charge breaks 
down. Dip into his letters and see how dear his family 
was to him. Bachelorhood failed to chill his heart just as 
it failed to chill Macaulay’s. See how he loved Stevenson 


_and ‘with what tender playfulness he always wrote to Mme 


de Navarro (Mary Anderson) and her husband, “ My 
dearest Tony and Mary”. He had a sense of humor—no 
human iceberg has that—which was sometimes ironic, 
sometimes tender (as in his letters), and always keen. Ed- 
mund Gosse provides another side-light on him. On eve- 
ning at dusk he stood in a rainswept street gazing up at a 
dark window. Suddenly it shone with light. James’s imag- 
ination and emotions were mysteriously stirred. He stood 
rooted to the spot till an hour had passed, waiting for a 
face to appear in that square of light—what face he knew 
not—and as the empty moments passed tears sprang to his 
eyes from the depths of some tragic tenderness beyond his 
power to fathom. That incident tells much for it makes it 
clear that Henry James was imaginatively and emotionally 
supersensitive. 

He has been accused of indifference to the masses. But 
the charge seems worse than it is. James’s type of mind, his 
heritage, his up-bringing, his environment, his education-—— 
all conspired to direct his attention to intellectual classes 
and he concentrated on them, studied them deeply, and 
found so much there to lure him on, to fill his thoughts, 
and to present in his fiction that the masses rarely came 
into his field of observation. What is really important is 
that for the people he did study he felt sympathy—a 
deeply human sympathy without which such keen insight 
as his would have been impossible. 

He was a meticulously exact and scrupulous artist who 
was never even tempted to do second-rate work although 
his books never brought him more than a meager income. 
He played a lone hand in life, working things out for him- 
self, and never giving much heed to the advice of others. 
Thus he spent years in bondage to play-writing, although 
all his friends knew how utterly he lacked the dramatic 
gift. When he began to bring out the definitive edition of 
his works, he insisted on retouching the originals. Mean- 
while his style had changed, becoming more difficult and 
complex, and the result of this conscientious tampering 
was often ludicrous. It was like compelling a man in 
business tweeds to put on spats and a silk hat. Edmund 
Gosse, a good friend and sound critic, protested to James. 
but succeeded only in hurting his feelings. 

Henry James is not popular and he never will be. But 
the conscience of culture will not permit us to pass 
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him by and we can see him at his best in his masterpiece, 
“ The American ” (read it in its original English, pure and 
“ unobfuscated ”) and in such short-stories as “ A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim”, “* The Last of the Valerii”, ‘“ Four 
Meetings”, “ The Real Thing”, and “ The Altar of the 
Dead”. James’s devotees make up in idolatry what they 
lack in numbers and they have succeeded in convincing 
even the world which refuses to read him that his place is 
with the masters. 

And now I come to an important question: why is 
Henry James so hard to read? Why does he not write as 
clearly as Thomas Hardy or William Dean Howells? The 
answer is because he is trying to do something different 
from Hardy and Howells and much more difficult. And 
that brings us to the real rub, the actual crux of the mat- 
ter. What was this thing, this different thing, which 
Henry James was trying to do? 

To give an adequate answer we must remember first 
of all that Henry James’s experiences had been remote 
from the masses and from elemental life, life stripped bare 
of conventions and social niceties as he would have seen 
it had his health permitted him to take up arms in the Civil 
War. On the contrary his interests were almost entirely 
with men and women of education, of refinement, to whom 
conventions are sacred and self-restraint the essence of 
good manners. He knew that they were not strangers to 
typical human emotions but that those emotions were 
highly complex, subtle in their manifestations, and 
frequently concealed at the dictate of purely sophisticated 
standards of conduct. The most exquisite and baffling 
thing in the world to analyze is the human soul and James 
set himself the task of interpreting it not at its simplest 
but at its subtlest, not in its moments of revelation but in 
its moments of concealment. The only medium he could 
employ was words which are clumsy things when used for 
delicate purposes. James’s task was comparable to that 
of a skilled watchmaker who must mend a Swiss timepiece 
with a carpenter’s hammer and a wrench. 

Henry James was not blind. He knew what a perplex- 
ing and almost impossible task he set himself. But the 
very challenge intrigued him and when no one else would 
attempt it, or even admit it-was possible to accomplish, 
James essayed it with the ardor of the born artist who is 
tortured by the desire to make others see what he sees, 
whether the medium be music or marble, pigments, or 
words. 

As James grew older he saw deeper—or thought he did 
—and he strove harder to make us see too. He used a 
sentence instead of a word, a paragraph instead of a 

sentence, a chapter instead of a paragraph—not to 
lengthen the story out but in the desperate, torturing hope 
of expressing just the shade of meaning he desired, or of 
hinting at something too elusive to name, or of- conveying 
an impression so subtle that it defied analysis, even by 
an analyst like James. 

If you want to “ place” him, call him a “ psychological 
realist”. He was a psychologist because he was inalien- 
ably and passionately interested not in action but in the 
states of mind which lead up to action and succeed it. He 
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was a realist because he sought to make comprehensible, 
actual, to you and me in every detail all the complex 
baffling emotions that his supersensitive vision perceived 
in man and woman. 

It is part of the irony of genius that William James 
became a psychologist and Henry James a novelist. To 
most readers William made psychology as fascinating as 
fiction while his brother Henry made fiction as dull as 
psychology. 

Most of Henry James’s stories—after he had “ broken 
in ”’—were chips from his fictional work-shop. His tales, 
long and short, may be boredom to you and me. They 
may seem desperately dull and consequently remote and 
even lifeless. But to Henry James they were reality it- 
self. For example he says of “ The Turn of the Screw ”’ 
—which you ought to read if only as an intellectual adven- 
ture: “I had to correct the proofs of my ghost-story last 
night, and when I had finished them I was so frightened 
that I was afraid to go up-stairs to bed.” 

That confession is significant. With his supersensitive 
imagination James saw all his men and women playing 
their parts even to the remotest implications of their 
characters and his nerves tingled to every reaction of 
theirs. That explains, I suspect, why he thought he could 
succeed in the drama. He fell short utterly and he fell 
short similarly in his fiction as the years passed. In a 
subjective sense his failure grew in proportion as the 
elusive in human conduct tempted him to pursue it into 
new and ever more remote lurking places; in an objective 
sense it is to be measured by his inability to awaken the 
imagination of his readers. 


GALWAY 


My thoughts are wild birds homing 
Across the shining sea, 

For Galway lanes are calling 
And beckoning to me. 


I see the fairies dancing 
Along the moon-strewn glen; 
I hear the kindly laughter 


Of simple Galway men. 


A dark-eyed lass is singing, 
Where candles softly gleam, 
Although her heart is bleeding 

Above a broken dream. 


I would steal through the shadows 
To heal her heart of woe; 

My thoughts are wild birds homing, 
And yet I can not go. 


But when I come to heaven, 

I dream that I shall find 

My lass of Galway waiting 

To kiss me and be kind. 
Encar Danie. KRAMER. 
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Liturgy for the Feast of Christ the King 


Joseru Husstz1n, S.J. 


the liturgy of the Church. Turning over the veilum 

of long-past ages we find it most typically 2x- 
pressed in the liturgical rites observed for the consecration 
of emperors and kings. 

“ Hear, O Christ!” the chanters sang with triple itera- 
tion, and each time the choir answered, taking up the 
prayer for Pope, Emperor and lastly for “the armies of 
Franks, Romans and Teutons” that victory might rest 
upon their standards. Then, passing beyond the splendors 
of the royal scene before them, beyond the solemn mag- 
nificence of Emperor and Pope, the chanters lifted up and 
carried along with them that mighty throng into the 
presence of the one supreme Sovereign, the King of kings 
and Lord of lords. Forgetting earthly crowns and 
scepters, as straws and baubles of the moment, they burst 
forth into a thunderous acclaim of Christ the sole Eternal 
King : 


D EVOTION to Christ as King is no innovation in 


Christ conquers, Christ reigns, Christ rules, 
King of kings, our King, our Hope! 

Christ conquers, our Glory; 

Christ conquers, our Mercy; 

Christ conquers, our Help; 

Christ conquers, our Strength; 

Christ conquers, our Liberation and Redemption ; 

Christ conquers, our Arms against the foe; ° 

Christ conquers, our Light and Way and Life; 

Christ conquers, to Him alone be rule, glory and 
power through immortal ages. Amen! 

Such is the rhythmic cry, from the Ages of Faith, to 
Christ the King. That cry we today have.taken up in a 
liturgy no less beautiful. We cannot, it is true, recall 
that scene of centuries forever past, with its fair ladies, 
stern-faced warriors, lords and knights and squires, but 
we can join with them in one common loyalty. With 
a faith and love no less intense than theirs we are now 
privileged to celebrate, on the last Sunday of each October, 
our own most royal festival, “The Feast of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, King.” 

One of the most beautiful of all our liturgics, in fact, 
is that which the Church has prepared for this feast. 
Office and Mass—which I shall here consider together— 
are conceived in the most artistic form to do royal honor 
to the King of kings. Like the precious veil of many 
colors that hung before the Holy of Holies, they are of 
the richest texture, “ wrought with embroidered work and 
goodly variety.” 

Antiphons, verses, answers and responsories flash with 
allusions to the Scriptural predictions concerning Christ 
the King or His Kingdom here and hereafter, which have 
already been quoted at length in these articles. To the 
mind familiar with Scripture lore they are full of meaning 
and suggestiveness. The tents of the Patriarchs rise be- 
fore us, the harpings of David throb through the lines, 
the visions of the Prophets are recalled to mind—all bear- 
ing on the Kingship of the future Messias. 


A word or a phrase will often suffice to bring back an 
entire scene. “The stone fallen from the summit,” in- 
stantly summons up in our memory and imagination the 
court of ancient Babylon and Daniel interpreting the 
dream of King Nabuchodonosor. We see the gigantic 
statue, representing the four great world-kingdoms, shat- 
tered by that stone which becomes “a mountain covering 
the earth,” the everlasting Kingdom of Christ which shall 
never be destroyed. The prophecies of Daniel, giving us 
the very date even of the coming of Christ the King, or 
“Christ the Prince,” as he calls Him, are frequently re- 
ferred to in various parts of the Divine Office. 

So again, to give but one other instance out of many, 
the clause: “ And He shall be Peace,” is there brought 
into intimate connection with the Prophecy of Micheas, 
thus linking this up with the Isaian prediction of the Child 
to be born, on whose shoulders would be the government 
of the world, who was to be called “ Prince of Peace”’ 
and in whose Kingdom there should be “ no end of peace,” 
The beautiful Prophecy of Micheas, giving the birth-place 
of the future Messias-King, is itself quoted in its entirety 
as a responsory, with the words alluding to the Isaian 
Prophecy inserted as a refrain: 

And thou, Bethlehem Ephrata, art a little one among the 
thousands of Juda, and out of thee shall He come forth unto me 
that is to be the ruler in Israel [And He shall be Peace]: and his 
going forth is from the beginning, from the days of eternity. 
[And He shall be Peace.]—(Micheas v. 2.) 

By a fine collocation the Isaian and Michean Prophecies 


are thus combined, both proclaiming the three great facts 
of the birth of a Child, who should be Divine, and be 
King over His people. So Mass and Office for the new 
feast are thickly jeweled with allusion to the Scripture 
prophecies of Christ the King, or brief quotations from 
them. Everywhere there is a flashing of light as from a 
thousand facets, admirably cut. 

Interesting? too, are the three new hymns composed 
respectively for Vespers, Matins and Lauds. The theme 
of the first is the Kingship of Christ. We begin by 
making our total submission, mind and heart, to Christ, 
as King of all the nations. Next there bursts upon us 
the shout of the irreligious crowd with their cry: ‘“‘ We 
will not have Christ reign over us!” But turning to Him, 
we plead that as Prince of Peace He may subdue to Him- 
self these rebellious minds and bring back the erring, to 
His Fold. Were not His arms extended for that purpose 
on the Cross and His Heart opened by the spear? Does 
He not still daily hide Himself beneath the eucharistic 
veils, while “from His pierced breast salvation flows 
forth for His children?” And so then we pray in par- 
ticular for all those in power or possessed of influence: 
“May heads of nations give Thee public honor, may 
teachers and judges worship Thee, may laws and arts 
convey Thy spirit.” 

The second Hymn has for theme the Person of the 
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King, who is “the eternal Image of the Most High,” as 
He is also “ the Flower of the most chaste Virgin.” He 
is Teacher, Priest, Lawgiver, and on His garments is 
written: “ Most high Lord of lords and King of kings.” 
But to convey a more adequate conception of these sacred 
songs I shall translate the third into its corresponding 
English lyric form. Its theme is the Blessing of Christ’s 
Kingship. 
Hymn For Laups 
His glorious banners on the air 
Triumphantly unfurled, 
To Christ, the King of kings, give praise, 
Ye nations of the world. 


No kingdoms fall beneath His sword, 
In bloody conquests grim, 

But lifted on the Rood He draws 
All things by love to Him. 


Thrice happy city, basking fair 
Beneath His royal sway, 

Where at the mandates from His throne 
All hearts with joy obey! 


No godless conflicts there shall rage, 
But Peace outstretch her hand, 

With smiling Concord at her side— 
Firm shall that city stand! 


Where wedded love shall keep its troth, 
And youth can blossom fair, 

And all the household virtues pure 
Shall grace the threshold there. 


Then may Thy reign in splendor come, 
O King, most true and sweet! 

Till all the earth, by love subdued, 
Shall worship at Thy feet. 


To Thee be glory, Jesus, King! 
O’er crowns and scepters high, 

With Father and with Holy Ghost, 
While endless ages fly. 


Central in the Divine Office for the feast of Christ the 
King are naturally the three lessons of the Second Noc- 
turn, taken from the Encyclical of Pope Pius XI on this 


subject. They explain the nature of Christ’s Kingship 
in various details. Their argument can be ‘briefly sum- 
marized. It has long been customary to speak of Christ 


as King in a “transferred” sense, namely as reigning 
over the minds, wills and hearts of the Faithful, but it 
must be evident to everyone that He is also King in the 
strict sense of the word. As God He is to be adored, 
but as Man, by reason of the hypostatic union, His empire 
must be accepted by angels and men. He is further en- 
dowed with the three powers of real kingship: legislative, 
judicial and executive. His Kingdom, it is true, is mainly 
spiritual, opposed only to that of Satan, while His loyal 
subjects, weaned from the desire after riches and earthly 
things, devote themselves tc holiness of life, hungering and 
thirsting after justice, denying themselves and taking up 
their cross to bear it after Him. Yet, for all that, He is 
also King over all temporal powers and Owner of all 
created things, for such is the sovereignty the Father has 
given Him. Here, therefore, is the sure basis on which 
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rests the majestic Feast of Our Lord Jesus Christ, King. 

The teaching of the Encyclical, thus briefly stated, is 
set between the lessons from the Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Colossians, cited in the First Nocturn, and the words of 
St. Augustine on St. John’s reference to the Kingship of 
Christ, in the Third Nocturn. The Epistle and Gospel 
of the Mass are also taken from these two Scripture 
passages. (Col. i. 12-20; John xviii. 33-37.) 

For a full understanding of the feast it is important to 
note how much attention is given, both in the Office and 
the Mass, to those words of St. Paul to the Colossians 
which portray with Divine eloquence the splendor and 
-cwer of the Saviour-King who here appears before us as 
Creator and Redeemer, no less than Head of the 
Church and Lord of all, before whose sovereignty not 
merely the kings of the earth must bow, but thrones and 
dominations, principalities and powers of His invisible 
Kingdom as well. We behold Christ as King placed in 
the focal light of all Revelation. It is a wonderful picture 
which can best form the climax of our study: 

Giving thanks to God the Father, who hath made us worthy 
to be partakers of the lot of the saints in light; who hath de- 
livered us from the powers of darkness, and hath translated us 
into the kingdom of the Son of his love, m whom we have re- 
demption through his blood, the remission of sins; who is the 
image of the invisible God, the firstborn of every creature. 

For in him were all things created in heaven and on ear‘i., 
visible and invisible, whether thrones, or dominations, or principali- 
ties, or powers: all things were created by him and in him. An‘ 
he is before all, and by him all things consist. 

And he is the head of the body, the church, who is the beginning, 
the firstborn from the dead, that in all things he may hold the 
primacy. Because in him it hath well pleased the Father that all 
fulness should dwell, and through him to reconcile all things unto 
himself, making peace through the blood of his cross, both as 
to the things that are on earth, and the things that are in heaven. 
(Col. i. 12-20.) 

So we have seen Christ proposed to us as King under 
every aspect. Even on the Cross itself the early ages of 
the Church pictured Him as a victorious Monarch, the 
artists knowingly replacing the wreath of thorns by a royal 
crown. In the Sacred Scriptures the prophecies of the 
Old Law begin with His coming as the Child born to 
rule the nations of the world and end with the solemn 
drama of His kingly entrance into Heaven, as the Psalm- 
ist presented it in our earthly way. 

“ Lift up your gates, O ye princes, and be ye lifted up, 
O eternal gates, and the King of glory shall enter in,” 
sings the choir of the Saints as they accompany their tri- 
umphant King at His ascension into Heaven. And from 
the heavenly bastions the Angels fling the challenge: 
“Who is this King of Glory?” 

“The Lord who is strong and mighty, the Lord mighty 
in battle,” rings back the answer of the Saints. “ Lift up 
your gates, O ye princes, and be ye lifted up, O eternal 
gates, and the King of glory shall enter in.” 

“Who is this King of glory?” the hosts of 
Heaven once more inquire. And the vast multitudes of 
the sanctified shout as the eternal gates fly open: “ The 
Lord of hosts, he is the King of Glory.” (Ps. xxiii. 7-10). 

That is the liturgy of Heaven to honor Christ the King. 
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Tyranny in Mexico 


[The recent news of expulsion of Catholic priests from Mexico 
gives peculiar timeliness to this article, written by an American 


residing in that country. His name for obvious reasons is 


withheld —Ed. AmeErica.] 


as priests; laws limiting’ the number of priests; 

laws requiring that priests marry; laws restricting 
alien ownership of property, thus depriving Catholic edu- 
cational institutions of the protection afforded by such 
ownership; these are some of the fruits of the policy that 
sent American soldiers to drive Huerta out of power in 
Mexico and put Carranza in. 

Americans who supported that policy can now see with 
chagrin, if not with an uneasy conscience, that the pretexts 
for revolution—which excited their sympathy and support 
—have dissolved in their falsity and now disclose the truth. 
Instead of a landless peasantry clamoring for land against 
a land monopoly, we find a great surplus of public land 
without hands to work it. This is evidenced by the records 
and the efforts of the Government to attract immigrants 
from Europe. Having charged the Church with re- 
sponsibility for the high percentage of illiteracy, we see 
the Government busy closing and extinguishing and con- 
fiscating Catholic schools, and replacing them with empty 
promises. College buildings turned into frowzy tenements 
or verminous barracks are a hall-mark of the revolution. 

All this, however, is repeated history. President 
Buchanan sent the American Navy to aid Juarez in his 
efforts—until then unsuccessful—to overthrow the con- 
servative Government. The triumph of Juarez was fol- 
lowed by an orgy of pillage and destruction whose mel- 
ancholy effects are still seen and felt. 

The people of Mexico are sincerely and devoutly Cath- 
olic, and their surplus wealth in colonial days went largely 
to the foundation and endowment of numerous educa- 
tional and beneficent institutions whose possessions in- 
flamed the greed of the self-appointed friends of the 
“peepul.” These institutions were the result of Catholic 
teaching and devotion, and it was the Catholics of Mexico 
and the Mexican clergy that opposed their destruction, for 
destruction could only, and did, follow their absorption by 
government. Such expropriation against the wishes of 
the owners, and indeed against the voluble and even violent 
protests of the whole people, could be nothing else than 
robbery, and the clergy could not but raise their voices in 
protest and condemnation against the steal. Hence the 
vicious and continued persecution of the clergy and 
Catholic institutions by the militant minority whose fingers 
itched to seize the wealth that had been devoted to fulfill- 
ing the pious wishes of generations of generous Mexicans. 
From seizing this wealth it was but a step to seizing any 
other wealth that could be found, however and wherever 
acquired. 

Nobody loves a rich man, and the rabble always views 
his destruction with complacency even though it goes 
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hungry thereby, which it usually does. Such destruction, 
of course, is insensate folly, and we can only treat it with 
the contempt it deserves, but when a handful of fanatical 
militant reformers wipe out, at a single blow, countless 
hospitals, colleges, schools, and asylums, built and endowed 
with the millions contributed by generous donors during 
three centuries; when vandals wantonly destroy priceless 
works of art; when demagogues smear with the mud of 
their mendacious propaganda the memories of pious 
benefactors and impugn their motives; when we see the 
armed forces of the United States being used to assist 
these madmen to triumph; and when we hear Americans 
applauding them, words fail us, we are filled with horror, 
and covered with shame, that such things should be pos- 
sible and that American arms should be the deciding 
factor in such a revolting outrage against humanity and 
Christian civilization. 

It makes little difference whether we discuss Juarez and 
his successors or Carranza and his successors. Such dif- 
ferences as appear are the differences in date and the 
booty seized. The same pretexts are offered to justify the 
steal, and the same motives inspire their invention. 

Whatever form wealth may take it is bound to excite the 
demagogue to attempt its seizure. When hospitals, asy- 
lums, schools, and colleges, formed the visible organized 
wealth of Mexico; when endowments, scholarship funds, 
and other beneficent and educational foundations, formed 
the floating and invested capital of the country, they 
excited the greedy demagogues to pillage. In this pillage 
Mexican capital disappeared. After a period of truce, be- 
cause there was nothing left to steal, the foreigner brought 
in capital to invest in railroads, mines, industries and 
agriculture. As these benefits became visible the greed of 
the demagogues was again whetted, and again the country 
was pillaged. As the Church raised its voice again against 
stealing, it was again attacked, such beneficent and educa- 
tional institutions as the people had been able to rebuild 
with a returning prosperity, were again confiscated, more 
ancient works of art destroyed, and again the clergy driven 
into exile. 

In all this witches’ cauldron of pillage and destruction 
there has been a strong flavor of Protestant seasoning. 
Protestant missionaries have before this been eager to 
lend their aid to revolution in the hope of being able to 
reap a harvest from the seeds of dissension thus sown, and 
the liberal revolutionaries have always been eager to seek 
such an alliance for the valuable assistance it has given 
in propaganda among Americans, and influence at Wash- 
ington. For the Mexican liberals, believing that the Am- 
erican people are Protestant, and by that token anxious 
to aid any attempt to destroy the Catholic Church, have 
used the Protestant churches, Protestant preachers, Prot- 
estant missionaries, the American people, and the Amer- 
ican Government, to pull their political chestnuts out 
of the revolutionary fires. 
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That this alliance has been almost entirely unilateral is 
readily visible. After the expenditure of a half a century 
of effort, and many millions in money, Protestantism in 
Mexico is a costly failure. 

Protestant missionary work was formally begun, under 
what amounted to government protection and subsidy, in 
1870. In 1910 all the Protestant bodies, to the number of 
19 with a total of 294 missionaries, men and women, 
claimed but 25,046 baptized Mexicans as the fruits of their 
years of labor, with some 67,110 additional included under 
the vague designation of “adherents.” It has been the 
custom of Protestant missionaries to secure attendance by 
the distribution of small coins at the door. Perhaps the 
“adherents” are of this number. 

Such are the pitiful results after years of labor and 
millions of expense. And most of those claimed by the 
Protestant missionaries, or acknowledging themselves 
Protestants, are from along the northern frontier where 
Catholic priests have been few and the Church influence 
slight, as compared with the populous regions to the south. 

One of the reasons urged by Protestant missionaries 
for their labors in Mexico, and the pretext on which they 
have raised millions for their support, is that the Indians 
of the country districts are more pagan than Christian. 
But one looks in vain for Protestant missionaries in such 
places, instead they keep to the cities where such comforts 
as are available are to be found. 

How Protestant missionaries stand with the present 
Mexican Government is evidenced by the reply made to 
certain of them when inquiring as to the application of the 
anti-religious laws and regulations. They were assured 
that these were intended to be applied only against 
Catholics. 

But chickens come home to roost, and the revolutionary 
chickens sent forth by misguided Americans are now re- 
turning to perch on the American pocket-book. The 
Mexican revolution, Socialist in aim and purpose, was not 
content with attempting the destruction of Church and 
capital in Mexico, but must needs attempt the mad enter- 
prise of invading American territory and hatching revolu- 
tion therein. This activity compelled the presence of a 
large American army along the border for several years, at 
an expense that would have seemed colossal had it not 
been overshadowed by the Great War. These peculiar ex- 
pressions of gratitude, manifested by the Socialist revolu- 
tionaries for the aid and sympathy extended them by Am- 
ericans and the American Government, resulted in some 
hundreds of millions of expense and the death of some 
hundreds of American soldiers and civilians. This pacifist 
defensive campaign along the border cost the American 
people more than the conquest of the Filipino rebels. 

In addition to these hundreds of millions paid by Am- 
erican taxpayers, the American farmer is paying a con- 
siderable sum in tribute to the hemp monopoly that the 
Mexican Socialists have established in Yucatan. When 
Protestant missionaries distributed revolutionary propa- 
ganda among American farmers, and collected funds from 
them for “ evangelizing” Mexico, they conveniently ne- 
glected to mention hemp and binding twine. 
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But this is not all. The Socialist revolution destroyed 
a large number of American-owned rubber plantations in 
Mexico which, had they been permitted to survive, would 
today make difficult, if not impossible, the present British 
government monopoly of that commodity. For the 
pleasure of giving aid and sympathy to the Socialist re- 
volution, the American people today are paying British 
rubber plantation owners an estimated $800,000,000 in 
excess profits on their product. 

The American people may look with indifference on the 
destruction of wealth in Mexico, on the tyranny that op- 
presses it, on the harrying of capital and the poverty con- 
sequent therefrom, and on the persecution of Catholic in- 
stitutions and the suffering and lack of educational facili- 
ties consequent therefrom, but when they pay that bill of 
$800,000,000 or more a year, they have a forcible reminder 
of their ill-advised partizanship, and the victims of their 
folly cannot but enjoy a certain grim satisfaction in 
contemplating the price that is being paid, its destination, 
and the bitter comments it inspires. 


Sociology 


Truce or a Peace? 

Paut L. BLaxgty, S.J. 
T was Dooley in his earlier and, | think, happier man- 
ner who told of the great fight between the section 
boss “a Dublin jackeen, who weighed some sixteen stone 
an’ was with a thrip an’ a punch,” and Flannagan from the 
County Clare, “a big, shtrappin’, black-haired lad, with a 
neck like a bull’s, an’ covered with a hide as thick as 
wan’s.” They fought from one o’clock until ten at night, 
and neither gave in. “ ‘Why don’t ye put him out?’ says 
wan iv th’ la-ads. “Whisht’ says Flannagan. ‘I’m waitin’ 
f’r th’ moon to come up’ he says, ‘so’s I can hit him 

right,’ he says, ‘an’ scientific,’ he says.” 

I may be ungrateful for small favors and a prophet of 
evil to boot, but it seems to me that the agreement signed 
last week by the miners and the owners is like the fight 
between Flannagan and the bold Dublin jackeen, with this 
reservation. Both are waiting for the moon to come up, 
so as to land a blow that is right and scientific. 

Consider, for instance, the speech of Mr. John L. Lewis 
when the miners met to deliberate—and to sign—the 
compact on February 16. To me it sounded more like a 
war-song than a paean of peace. I am well aware, of 
course, that it was incumbent upon Mr. Lewis to put the 
best face on the situation and to assure the workers that 
the Philadelphia agreement was a substantial victory ; but 
that Major W. W. Inglis, for exampie, will accept his 
interpretation, I seriously doubt. Perhaps it will be said 
that the Major is not obliged to accept it, but the point 
of departure to another disagreement is the fact that 
Messrs. Lewis and Inglis already seem at odds. 

Take the vexed question of the “check off” which means 
that the owners, most if not all of them unwillingly, de- 
duct membership dues from wages and pay them into the 
union treasuries. Mr. Lewis maintains that the check off 
is fully secured. The actual word does not appear in 
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the written agreement, he admits, but that is in deference 
to the dislike of the word by the owners, and does not 
mean that the practice is not adopted. The fourth 
clause of the Philadelphia agreement provides that “ the 
demands of the operators and the mine workers on the 
question of cooperation and efficiency are referred to the 
Board of Conciliation, exclusive of the umpire, which 
shall work out a reciprocal program of cooperation and 
efficiency.” Mr. Lewis interprets this clause as securing 
the check off. ‘“ Whether we wrote check off in or left 
it out, that precisely is what it means. The operators 
understand what we mean when we say we shall work 
out a reciprocal program of cooperation and efficiency.” 
According to Mr. Lewis, the “ understanding” is com- 
plete and definite; but remembering what the great New- 
man once said abeut the folly of depending upon “ under- 
standings,” I confess that if I wished to secure the check 
off, I should “ write it in.” Major Inglis or his succes- 
sors may have another interpretation of clause No. 4, 
which, it must be confessed is not a model of clarity. 

‘The Philadelphia agreement ends a strike which began 
on September 1, 1925. The financial loss to miners and 
owners has been calculated to be just short of a billion 
dollars. Other losses cannot be rated in terms of dollars 
and cents. They include cold, hunger, worry, suffering 
of the poor in great cities like New York, where the price 
of coal was beyond the reach of the needy; and death. 
The term of the agreement is until August 31, 1930. Ap- 
parently it establishes a board of arbitration to which 
“all issues in controversy shall be referred,” and after a 
careful study of clause No. 3, I find myself quite unable 
to accept the contention of Secretary Kennedy that “ there 
is no compulsion to refer the making of a contract to a 
third party.” If the words mean anything, the board to 
which all issues in controversy “shall be referred” is a 
board of arbitration and the clause itself provides that 
“the parties agree to abide by any decision or decisions 
of said board.” Mr. Lewis, however, accepts the inter- 
pretation of the Secretary. In his view the agreement 
“contains not one whit or jot of arbitration.” And he 
adds: 

The members of the Mine Workers in any coal field in America 
have and must have the inalienable right to pass upon wages and 
the conditions of employment. 

When you yield to some other tribunal the right to settle 
these questions for you, you yield the right to another party to 
determine the character and degree of education you will give 
your children, and the kind of food and clothing they shall wear. 
I do not here undertake to say that Mr. Lewis is wrong, 
but it does appear that the agreement creates a board to 
which, conceivably and even probably, the owners will 
conclude that these very questions must be submitted. 

We vowed at the meeting last June that we would not return 
with a contract which contained that hated word “arbitration.” 
And it does not contain that word, the statement of any man to 
the contrary notwithstanding. lr is a fifty-fifty agreement, leaving 
everything to mutual agreement. 

But suppose a mutual agreement cannot be reached? 
It may also be observed, as Mr. Lewis himself admitted 
when referring to the omission of the word “ check off,” 
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that arbitration may be made compulsory by a contract 
even when the term itself is studiously avoided. 

To my mind, the greatest defect of the agreement is its 
failure to provide for a board with power to bring out into 
the open all the facts in the many wars in the coal fields. 
To repeat the hackneyed phrase originated by Lincoln, 
nothing is ever settled until it is settled right, and until we 
know the real cause or causes of any industrial conflict 
we cannot intelligently devise and apply a remedy. Let 
us hope, and even pray, that the bitterness engendered 
by the coal strike may soon disappear and that the miners 
and the owners may be able to change this truce into a 
lasting peace, based upon the solid foundation of full 
justice and an understanding charity. That is my hope 
and my prayer, but a fear of which I cannot rid myself 
is that the average miner and the conventional owner are 
both waiting for the moon to come up and the opportunity 
to “ hit him right an’ scientific.” 


Education 





Dangers of Student Opinion 


RayMonp J. Gray, S.J. 


TUDENT opinion has become a recognized force in 
higher education. Is the influence it exercises help- 
ful or destructive? In answer one sometimes hears it said 
that just as public opinion is a power for good or for evil 
according to circumstances, so, too, is student opinion. 
Any impartial judgment of it must rest upon past exper- 
ience, upon facts—in itself it is indifferent. Now an 
explanation like this does not go to the root of the matter. 
That a man has a right to tell an equal what he thinks of 
him has always been recognized. This, in fact, is the es- 
sence of public opinion. But that an inferior has a right 
publicly to criticize a superior, has never, in spite of the 
efforts of many well-meaning persons, been officially ap- 
proved. This is student opinion in the form it has as- 
sumed in many American colleges and universities. 

No one denies that student opinion occasionally has its 
advantages. But that it very often has results that are 
baneful, and that in principle it is hardly to be encouraged 
is what would appear from the following typical examples 
of its exercise, culled at random from college publications 
during the past year. 

At a prominent State university in the Middle West 
certain of the students became so angry at one of their 
illustrious professors—a man of national reputation, I be- 
lieve, but evidently rather careless about the preparation 
of his ordinary lectures—that, after vain remonstrances, 
they considered it their duty to teach him a lesson. An 
expert stenographer was hired to take down one of his 
lectures, which happened to be an extremely mediocre pro- 
duction. The lecture was printed verbatim in the under- 
graduate publication under some such title as: “ This is 
the Stuff the Eminent Professor So and So Is Handing 
Us.” The affair created quite a stir at the time, but very 
little seems to have come of it. The students were sincere ; 
their publication, bristling with criticism of the faculty, 
still flourishes; the professor, surprised and pained, evi- 
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dently realized he was in the wrong. Yet, after all, who 
does not see the dangers connected with the policy of hold- 
ing up a superior to public ridicule which these students 
felt it incumbent on them to adopt? 


A no less striking example of the exercise of student 
opinion occurred in the beginning of the present school 
year when the Harvard Crimson published its “ Confiden- 
tial Guide of College Courses,” a satire on the college cata- 
log, especially intended for freshmen and new students. 
Under the attractive caption, “ Students Debunk College 
Catalog ”, the New Student, an intercollegiate paper heaps 
praise upon the venture: “ For perhaps the first time in 
American college history a group of undergraduates have 
seriously attempted to evaluate their curriculum from a 
purely personal point of view.” Extracts from the Crimson 
follow, of which this is a fair sample. 

ANTHROPOLOGY: Although anthropology is technically the most 
human course in college, the way it is taught deserves no such high 
praise. Not that it is inhuman at all, for Anthropology is one 
of the most mediocre courses which are at once the curse of the 
University and the backbone of its moderately high level of in- 
struction. The course will provoke enthusiasm from those 
few who have a decided bent for this sort of thing and from the 
rest the semi-boredom with which the majority of students always 
regard a course so conducted as to demand much memorizing at 
the expense of creative thought 


In the famous Dartmouth Report, drawn up by twelve 
college seniors at the personal request of President Hop- 
kins, we read that too many professors, though possessed 
of a knowldge of their subject, are by nature unfitted for 
the task of lecturing that knowledge into the student; 
“that in addition to lacking this teaching ability, there are 
those who lack the first requirement of a teacher—knowl- 
edge of the subject they presume to teach. This incapacity 
is most obvious in the case of many young instructors.” 
The rebuke is mild compared to that administered by the 
editors of the student publication at the University of In- 
diana. These affirm that thirty years ago, though there 
were but some twenty professors at the State institution, 
each was a man of comparatively high ability, and each 
student took all his work under him. Now, however, be- 
cause of the enormous influx of students every one is 
forced to take the greater part of his college work with 
an instructor of less experience and less ability. “ Instead 
of getting one Robert Frost, one Van Doren or one Lovett 
at $10,000 a year, we get five raw comma hounds at 
$2,000.” 

The inevitable result of all this criticism much of which 
is certainly merited is that students become possessed of 
false notions regarding the place they eccupy in human 
society. Finding one’s superiors at fault, and then holding 
them up to public ridicule, is not the way to increase re- 
spect for authority. As a consequence young people are 
fast becoming hopelessly conceited. Every thing must be 
submitted to the tribunal of their judgment. Not in- 
frequently, as the President of Columbia laments, they 
condemn what they have not chosen to examine merely 
because it does not appeal to their perverted tastes. 
Ignorant of the far-reaching results of their actions, they 
throw down all the protective barriers with which fathers 
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and mothers, mature with the wisdom of the ages, have 
surrounded the growing boy and girl. Century-old canons 
of art, literature, and dress, are violently assailed. But the 
greatest harm is being accomplished in the realm of morals. 
Here, if needs be, even all that the noblest human beings 
consider as sacred, must go. Happily the movement is 
still in its infancy; yet a surprisingly large number of 
examples of its baneful influence have been noted. 

There is no doubt that, of late, the moral standards of 
the great colleges and universities have perceptibly fallen. 
In some institutions, especially in the East, student publi- 
cations have allowed matter to appear, which because of 
its undisguised indecency has had to be suppressed by the 
police; in others, as lately at the University of Illinois and 
at the University of California, the suppression was the 
work of the university authorities who candidly admitted 
that such matter would “ reflect discredit upon the univer- 
sity.” It is important to note that at the last-named institu- 
tion the offending composition was a very offensive article 
on Our Lord’s Nativity. 

Nor is this all. About the same time as the above inci- 
dent the University of California was the scene of a still 
more remarkable example of unrestrained student opinion. 
One morning, President Campbell was surprised to read 
in a San Francisco paper the announcement of a dual 
debate to take place that same evening between the young 
women of the University of California and those of Le- 
land Stanford University on the subject, “ Resolved that 
the family is an unnecessary element in the progress of 
civilization.” He immediately summoned the professor 
of public speaking to his office; having learned that the 
debate had the official sanction of the students’ Debate 
Council, he contented himself with inquiring for the defi- 
nition of the word, “ family,” as it was to be understood 
in the debate. After being told that “a family is a condt- 
tionally permanent social group based upon marriage and 
involving normally the birth and rearing of children and 
a common abiding place called the domicile” (italics in- 
serted), President Campbell telephoned to Stanford to call 
off the contest. By some accident or other the California. 
team was not informed of the President’s decision, and 
arrived at the auditorium to find it empty. Angered, they 
so far influenced the students’ Debate Council that the 
latter reaffirmed “ its approval of the women’s debate ques- 
tion, since the cancellation of the debate by the University 
administration does not seem to be supported by sufficient 
reasons for such action.” President Campbell, believing 
it best to reveal the motive upon which he had acted, re- 
plied “that academic freedom does not involve the right 
of any one to discuss any subject of his or her choice upon 
a University of California platform before an invited gen- 
eral public.” 

One would think it high time to restrain the license of 
speech and action so prevalent among college students. 
As a matter of fact every thing is being done to render the 
situation hopeless. Last year a National Committee on 
Academic Freedom was organized with the express pur- 
pose of making war on “ college and school rules restrict- 
ing student liberal and radical activities.” The Committee - 
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includes many prominent college and university professors. 
Only a short time ago President Hopkins of Dartmouth, 
in a speech at Amherst, assured his auditors that the time 
has come when “ pernicious doctrines” may well be in- 
corporated into the college curriculum, since, after all, it 
is only fair that students judge about such matters for 
themselves. 

In the final analysis, then, it is the secular educators 
who are most to blame for the present discouraging situa- 
tion. It is bad to mistake license for liberty; worse so to 
love freedom as to encourage in the young disregard for 
constituted authority. Educators are beginning to pay the 
penalty of their misdeeds. Sad as is the prospect, and 


fraught with awful consequences, it appears but a question . 


of time when the students will finally decide whether the 
educators are to continue to conduct their colleges for 
them, or whether they had better assume their control 
themselves. 


Note and Comment 


Three Cardinals 
Have Died 


HE old Roman superstition that Cardinals die in 

threes seems to be carried out by two othér deaths 
in the Sacred College following that of Cardinal Merciér 
on January 23. Cardinal Edmund Dalbor, Primaté of 
Poland, died on February 13, aged 67 years. He was 
created December 15, 1919. Cardinal John Benlloch y 
Vivo, Archbishop of Burgos, Spain, died on February 14, 
aged sixty-two years. He was created March 7, 1921. 
These deaths reduce the number of Cardinals to sixty-six. 
Of this total, thirty-one are non-Italians. Cardinal Begin 
of Quebec was the only one to die during 1925. The 
dean now is Cardinal Vannutelli who is eighty-nine years 
old, and twenty of his associates are more than sixty 
years of age. 





Our Stand on 
Prohibition 


HE attitude of this Review toward the question of 

Prohibition has been unmistakably clear from the 
beginning. It has been painfully clear, maintain some 
who have found that attitude at variance with their own. 
And there have been not a few such, as even the “ Com- 
munications ” column and the indignant letters to the 
Editor have given proof. As was remarked editorially 
in these columns last week, however, “if we sin . . . in 
arguing for the repeal or substantial amendment of the 
Volstead act, we sin in good company,” for our views do 
not seem to be altogether out of harmony with those of 
their Eminences, the Cardinal Archbishops of New York 
and Boston, which were there quoted. Neither can any 
great discrepancy be found between America’s position 
and that indicated by the recent suggestion of Cardinal 
Mundelein of Chicago, that “if the people do not want 
Prohibition, or want it in a modified form, there is a 
Congress as their servant, and if this Congress will not 
do their bidding, let them get another Congress that will.” 
Archbishop Messmer of Milwaukee has recently made 
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public his view of the question, in terms which are equally 
clear; his confrére in the Hierarchy, Archbishop Curley 
of Baltimore, told a gathering of Catholics in Washington, 
February 15, that “any attempt to reduce immorality by 
legislation, such as the Prohibition law, is doomed to 
failure.” According to an editorial in the current Exten- 
sion Magazine, that Chicago monthly, like ourselves, has 
been taken to task by some of its readers for its attitude 
toward the Volstead Act. One of them whose corre- 
spondence is not for publication, says the editor, recently 
claimed that “the Extension Magazine has ever been 
antagonistic to Prohibition and at times, like America, 
very intolerant.” Whereon the editor comments: ‘“ We 
are proud of the classification with America, because 
in our opinion it is a brilliant and scholarly weekly, and 
if AMERICA is intolerant, we are willing to be covered with 
the same mantle.” Wherefore, it may be again repeated, 
if we sin, we sin in good company. Put side by side with 
the pronouncements of those who can be quoted as sharing 
kindred sentiments, the policy of AMERICA, in opposing, 
from the beginning, the adoption of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, seems to reveal little need either of regret 
or of retraction. 





To Study in 
This Country 


ORE than local interest attaches to the announce- 

ment that Anton Lang, Jr., son of the leading char- 

acter in the famous Oberammergau “ Passion Play,” is to 

come to this country next fall, as a member of the fresh- 

man class at Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. Ina 

letter of application to the Rector of the Coilege, the boy’s 
father writes: 

It has been an ambition of my wife and myself to have one of 
our boys make his higher studies in America. This desire was 
heightened by our own personal observations during our recent 
happy sojourn in your great country. 

Being at a loss to know where to send our boy, we wrote to 
some good friends in the United States about this matter. From 
their advices, we have come to the conclusion that the spiritual 
and intellectual advancement of our son would be assured at Holy 
Cross College. And so I am desirous of éntering my son, Anton 
Lang, Jr., in your college beginning next fall. 

Subjoined to the certificates of scholarship from the 
Benedictine Junior College at Ettal, Mr. Lang furnishes 
“ testimonials of character from local authorities ”’ and the 
promise, in the event of his son’s admission to Holy Cross, 
of his and Mrs. Lang’s cooperation. If his prospective 
schoolmates need further recommendation of their com- 
panion, they have the testimony of reporters that he is a 
crack all-round athlete. He was the best soccer player in 
the school he attended, is the champion ski artist of his 
native town, and has the distinction of having scaled 
Weiss See Spitze and Flucht Vogel peaks, each being over 
12,000 feet high, after 16 hours of strenuous climbing. 
Besides playing a minor role in the “ Passion Play,” Lang 
is first violin in the orchestra that furnishes music fer the 
famous presentation. What with such well-rounded 
qualifications, the young Bavarian student ought to 
measure up to any American school’s standards. 
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Dramatics 
Current Plays 


ELIZABETH JORDAN 


ET us admit at once that the supreme interest of 
L this theatrical season is that play of the Jewish 
Ghetto, “‘ The Dybbuk.” Nothing else we are offered is 
at once so true to theme, so beautiful and so terrible. 

One goes to the play, perhaps, rather reluctantly. The 
theater—the Neighborhood Playhouse—is far downtown. 
One has not been especially appealed to by the synopses 
one has read, or by the tributes one has heard. Talked 
about, read about, 
dark beatity. One enters the Playhouse in a critical mood, 
quite sure that one is not the type to be emotionally 
carried away by a stage presentation of the trial of a dead 
man and the exorcism of an evil spirit. 

And then, behold, when one is seated in the dim little 
theater one is not attending a play at all! One is in the 
grip of a perfect illusion. One is in the Ghetto of fifty 
years ago, living with its people, sharing their mysticism, 
their emotions, understanding their faith. One witnessses 
the death of a lover who has studied the mysteries of 
Kabalah, and one sees his soul pass into and take pos- 
session of the body of the girl he has loved. One sees 
it finally exorcised; and not until afterwards does one 
realize that the scene in which this has occurred is part 
of what is probably the most dramatic act ever staged in 
New York. One sees a trial in which the opponents are 
a living man and a man long dead, and one is tinglingly, 
breathlessly conscious of the presence of the spirit of 
that dead man. In brief, one is for three hours living 
with the characters and amid the scenes of “ The Dyb- 
buk.” 

How much this remarkable illusion is due to the author, 
S. Ansky, how much to the director, David Vardi, how 
much to the actors and actresses, one does not know. 
Neither does one greatly care. One leaves the theater 
dazedly, but the transition is not too abrupt. One is still 
in the heart of a Jewish quarter, and its citizens press 
around the building, triumphantly watching the uptown 
crowds come and go, thrilled by their play. It is not until 
afterwards that one is able to say with one’s usual 
sophistication, “The work of those players was amazing. 
Mary Ellis, who carries the leading feminine role, is one 
of our great actresses. No one should miss seeing ‘ The 
Dybbuk.’” 

Being by this time in one’s normal frame of mind 
one then grows instructive and explains to anyone who 
will listen that a “ dybbuk ” is the spirit of a dead person 
which has taken possession of a living body. Unless one 
is shut off, one hastens to add that the proper pronuncia- 
tion of the word is “ de-book,” with the accent on the 
second syllable. In short, one is out of the illusion, but 
one has the lasting memory of a marvelous play. 

Being now well warmed up on the subject of Jewish 
drama, our next duty is to admit that there is another fine 
Jewish play in town. The difference between “ The Dyb- 
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buk”’ and “ The Jazz Singer” is the difference between 
the light of the sun and the glimmer of a tallow dip; 
but “The Jazz Singer” compares very well with the 
other uptown attractions of a somewhat uninteresting sea- 
son. It is clean, it is reverent, it is human, it is interesting, 
it is well acted and well written. It has several thrills 
in it, many laughs, an” one or two tears. If these do not 
make for a very good evening’s entertainment, well 
what does? The play is written by Samson Raphaelson, 
and put on at the Cort Theater by Lewis and Gordon, in 
association with Sam H. Harris. The best work in it is 
done by the star, George Jessel, a condition not as in- 
evitable as it should be. We have had several plays of 
late in which the startled stars watched other members 
of the cast walk off with the acting honors. But Mr. 
Jessel is a good actor—he is much better, indeed, as 
an actor than as a singer. Judging by the examples he 
gave us of his singing, the enthusiasm of his fellow actors 
for this singing must be taken with a grain of salt. Hear 
him, nevertheless—and see the play. 

Another attraction to add to a discriminating list 1s 
“The Patsy,” a comedy by Barry Connors, put on at 
the Booth Theater by Richard Herndon, with Claiborne 
Foster in the leading role. Miss Foster did not begin 
as the featured player of this production. She worked up 
to that honor after her striking success in the early part 
of the play’s run. “The Patsy” has a lot of comedy, 
much of it verging on farce, and the acting throughout 
is good. Admitting, if one can, that a lovable girl like 
Patsy would be for the twenty years of her life so badly 
treated by her impossible mother and sister, one immensely 
enjoys the fashion in which she finds the way to happiness 
—slightly aided by an obtuse but well-meaning and de- 
voted father. The love scenes will enchant young people. 
They are well written, well acted, and have a gratifying 
freshness of treatment. Take the young and the young 
in heart to see “ The Patsy ” during the Easter holidays. 

Another clean, wholesome and amusing comedy is “ One 
of the Family,” by Kenneth Webb, produced by John 
Tuerk at the Forty-ninth Street Theater. Grant Mitchell, 
though not starred, plays the leading role, and is un- 
doubtedly the explanation of the play’s continued run. The 
press critics did not greatly like the comedy. Most of them 
are rather hard on nice clean comedies of late—but listen 
to them rave over “ The Glass Slipper ” and “ The Cradle 
Snatchers’! However, “One of the Family,” having 
twice changed theaters, is still on the boards and deserves 
a place there. It gives us some of the best acting of the 
winter, and though its types are exaggerated and its com- 
edy situations often broaden into farce, it is always enter- 
taining. Grant Mitchell, of course, carries off the acting 
honors, and Louise Closser Hale gives one of her acidu- 
lated impersonations of an old woman. The plot? - The 


-son of the house marries, and his wife tries to live with 


his family. That is all—but it’s quite enough for the wife 
and the audience. 

“The Monkey Talks,” Gladys Unger’s adaptation of 
a French success, put on by Selwyn at the National 
Theater, is one of those plays whose popularity is hard to 
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understand. It is true that Jacques Lerner, the diminutive 
Frenchman who plays the monkey, does it very well. It 
is true that the circus background is comparatively novel 
and that the circus types are recognizable. But when one 
admits that, one has said all there is to say. The monkey’s 
grotesque love affair is written in the expectation that it 
can be taken seriously, which it can’t; and the so-called 
drama of the rest of the play is the oldest stuff of which 
plays are made. All this being so, the Harris Theater 
nightly holds proof that there are many who like the talk- 
ing monkey. 

The Theater Guild, which has been losing popularity 
this season with a rapidity that must have stunned its 
members, has made a desperate effort to retrieve itself by 
a spectacular and admirably acted production of Franz 
Werfel’s “ Goat Song.” But the play leaves its audiences 
both uncomfortable and puzzled. There is much of it they 
cannot understand, and such parts as they do understand 
are extremely unpleasant. As a matter of fact, they 
would understand the whole thing very well if the Guild 
people had not seen fit to swamp the program with ex- 
planations of the symbolism the author had in mind. The 
result is that everyone is dazed. Probably Werfel, the 
author, will be more dazed than anyone else when he reads 
the Guild’s analysis of his mental processes. It is safe to 
predict that “ Goat Song” will soon follow most of the 
Guild’s other 1925-’26 productions to the storehouse. But 
its audiences will hold the memory of the acting of Alfred 
Lunt, Blanche Yurka, Albert Bruning and Dwight Frye. 

We are urged by many readers of AMERICA to write 
more about the season’s worst plays, to which we gave 
an entire article last month. Possibly we may feel up to 
it next month! 





MY GRANDMOTHER’S DEATH BED 


Lord, was there need of a bitter thorn 
To pierce her heart, 

She who is withered and weak and worn 
And broken apart! 


Why is the night so dark and no sky 
To brighten her, 

When You know how it takes but a little cry 
To frighten her! 


When the smallest straw would have bent her low 
So frail and cold, 

Why must You now a mcuntain throw 
On one so old! 


See how the rivulet wrinkles run, 
And will You place 

Another and yet another one 
On her tired face! 


“Hush!” cried the woman, “the hour of three 
Is night for me! 

He is upon the arms of a splintered tree 
In the sky for me! 

I am helping His mother to stand till He 
Will die for me!” 


LeNArD Feeney, S.J. 
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On the Novel 


HILarrRE BELLoc 


[This ts the sixth of a series by eminent novelists dealing with 
the novel. Copyright; 1926, by the America Press.] 

HE modern novel has taken a prodigious extension 

during the lifetime of the present generation and 
especially in countries of English speech (with the ex- 
ception, I believe, of Ireland). 

It has grown largely to the detriment of other forms 
of literature in England at least. If you compare, for 
instance, the railway-bookstall of a large English town 
with the corresponding one in a large French town, one 
of the first things you will remark is the considerable 
proportion, in France, of works on travel and science, 
on religious and political discussion, on history, even on 
criticism, at popular prices. Such works in England are 
hardly ever present, or present in such very small nurmbers 
they do not count. There is no popular sale for them, 
comparable to that of the continent. Now and then in- 
deed a particular series has quite a success, though it in- 
cludes no fiction, but there is little general and regular 
sale for individual cheap works which are not works of 
fiction. 

Similarly there is no economic basis for the trade of 
writing outside fiction and school text-books. The market 
for the latter is with us so artificial and kept to so close 
a corporation that it can hardly be counted as literature. 
We have, then, for popular literature, in England, at least, 
hardly anything but the novel; and the numbers of the 
novel have increased out of all reason. A member of one 
great publishing house of my acquaintance boasted to me 
that they published three novels a day during their season. 

I have seen this huge flood or spate of published fiction 
put down to many causes, most generally to the compul- 
sory popular education now, in England, rather more than 
fifty years old. 

I agreed that it is compulsory popular elementary edu- 
cation which has done it, but I think in a very different 
way from what is usually imagined. It is not that a vastly 
increased number of people can read. The number of 
people in England who could read thirty years ago (the 
number at any rate of those of the novel-buying age) was 
just as large in proportion to population as it is now, while 
the output of novels and the purchase of them was far 
less. What I think popular education has done is to dull, 
and in very many of its victims to kill, keen interest in 
intellectual things. I know from my own experience that 
there is no comparison between the intellectual power of 
the old people in my part of the country whom I can 
well remember and who had not come under the mechani- 
cal pressure of this modern socialistic State machine, and 
that of the new generation. The old generation of peasants 
were far and away keener and more intelligent, more active 
in mind, than the young people of our present town popu- 
lations who have come under the steam roller of the Edu- 
cation Acts. The habit of reading, when you do read, 
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thoroughly—and of reading matter which makes you 
think—has declined. It is further declining. This comes 
no doubt from a great number of causes. It is part, per- 
haps, of a universal movement whereby the whole of our 
civilization is declining in taste, in the intellectual exam- 
ination of problems, in clarity of thought. But apart from 
the general downward trend, which affects reading as it 
does everything else, I think one can point to this one 
specific cause of a decline in the reading of books re- 
quiring intelligent concentration, and call that cause the 
modern elementary education imposed by the State. 

It is next remarkable that this huge flood of popular 
fiction is in no way discriminated into rational categories. 
There is not a greater sale for a better work, nor a less 
sale for a better work. The best seller is not necessarily a 
contemptible book ; the very best work often sells exceed- 
ingly well and the very worst is continually neglected. 
What is remarkable is the lack of any correspondence be- 
tween large sale and workmanship. A definite proof that 
this is the case may be found in the impossibility which any 
publisher will describe to you of reviving the good early 
work of a popular writer. If it were exercise of judgment 
on the part of the mob which created the best seller— 
even some vague half-conscious exercise of judgment— 
if the mob were saying to itself, “ Here is a man whom 
I admire; who teaches me something,” or even if it were 
to say to itself, “ Here is a man who provokes my curi- 
osity,” then the similar, and usually better, earlier work 
of the same man, once the mob had discovered the author, 
would appeal to it. It never does. A man having become 
a best seller will try in vain to sell his earlier work. At 
least the exceptions are so few that they only prove 
the rule. Much the best work that H. G. Wells ever did 
was “ The Time Machine,” and I have not heard of any 
great popular demand for that. The best work, I think, 
that Hutchinson ever did was the work of his youth— 
which no one now asks for. 

One can only conclude therefore that the popular de- 
mand is haphazard, following no rules, but a sort of 
blind “line of least resistance.” The popular mind seems 
to have become so dazed with this continual bombardment 
of fiction that it will accept almost anything short of two 
bad qualities, which the popular mind very properly re- 
jects. One is lack of theme, lack of story; the other is 
obscurity of style. 

I have sometimes wondered whether this cataract of 
popular fiction now thundering upon the heads of the 
English-speaking millions, affects their minds or no. 
I am inclined to think not. I am inclined to think that it 
reflects their minds, but does not affect their minds. You 
will note that it never has more than half a dozen themes 
and all those themes are based on the same sort of philoso- 
phy (if it can be called a philosophy) as you will find in 
the daily press. You will further note that any description 
of the wealthier classes as they are fails to achieve popular 
sale, but the description of an imaginary wealthy class 
secures oné of the commonest forms of a large circulation. 
You may further note that it is so with foreign countries. 
Popular fiction describing foreign countries as they are 
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always fails; a conventional picture corresponding to one 
already in the mind of the reader is necessary to its catch- 
ing hold. When, therefore, good people deplore the futility 
or worse of this mass of modern fiction I cannot agree 
with them. It seems to me that the whole torrent is a 
follower and not a leader. 

In this I am confirmed by the attitude of the populace 
towards the very few things it buys and which are not 
fiction. Take for instance the popular writer, Mr. Wells, 
to whom I have just alluded. He has had a very great, 
though ephemeral, popular success with his “ Outline of 
History.” Now the mark of his book is that it gives 
the average non-Catholic reader no idea he did not al- 
ready possess. It is full of clichés from the half-educated 
popular “Science” upon which the great mass of his 
readers has been brought up. Had he told them some his- 
torical truth which disturbed those doctrines of theirs—- 
for instance, had he told them that the Catholic Church 
was the maker of European civilization—or had he dis- 
tinguished between vague guesses and ascertained truth 
in pre-history, he would not have sold. It is one of the 
principal marks of the difference between what passes 
for instruction today and the highly disciplined intensive 
instruction of the past, that the former must be agreeable 
to the pupil, while the latter was imposed upon the pupil. 
And that is only another way of saying that the old teach- 
ing taught and the new teaching does not. To make a 
seal you impress the stamp on the wax. If you try press- 
ing the wax on to the stamp you get a very inferior result. 

Will this vast extension of popular fiction continue? I 
doubt it. I think there will be a collapse. I was saying 
as much in the New Statesman of London the other 
day; and though I know it is impossible to prophesy in 
human affairs yet it does seem to me that everything 
is making that way: that everything is making for a per- 
haps rapid disappearance of the novel. 

I notice that in the past very popular forms (the printed 
Calvinistic Sermons for instance of England and Scot- 
land, the moral poem, the eighteenth century farce) went 
through a regular cycle growing first rapidly, then ex- 
travagantly, swelling out like a balloon—and at last burst- 
ing. They exhausted their matter; they became repetitive. 
Their public got to know all about them and got weary 
of knowing all about them. At any rate for whatever 
causes they failed. The novel has gone through all the 
first part of this cycle up to the swollen stage and | 
think it very probable indeed that it will go through the 
rest. I see no reason why it should not. 

I hope I am not here falling into the error of making 
the wish father to the judgment. It is an error I dislike 
very much in others, and which I try to avoid in myself. 
It is a better habit to expect the worse than to expect the 
better, and it certainly fits in far more exactly with the 
nature of this world and with reality as we know it. No, 
I do not think that I am prophesying the breakdown of 
the modern novel within, say fifty years, because that 
would obviously be a good thing. I believe myself to be 
prophesying that happy event from a process of reason, 
or rather of analogy. 
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What has happened to the other types of literary flood 
will, I think, happen to this. Not of course that the novel 
in the sense of a story will ever die out among men, as 
long as men are men. You may be certain it will con- 
tinue. But that this confining of interest in literature to 
a particular, and not high, form, this absurd inhuman ex- 
aggeration of the novel, this false Stature given to its 
authors, is nearing its term, I take as a matter of judg- 
ment to be true. 


[Mr. Belloc is the author of the following books, among others: 
“The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts,” “More Beasts for Worse 
Children,” “ Cautionary Tales,” “ Canterbury Tales for Children,” 
“Danton,” “ Robespierre,” “Marie Antoinette,” “The Girondin,” 
“The Last Days of the French Monarchy,” “ History of Eng- 
land: Vol. 1.,” “Europe and the Faith,” “On,” “On Nothing,” 
“On Everything,” “On Anything,” “On Something,” “ First 
and Last,” “This and That,” “Cruise of the Nona,” “ Roads,” 
“Path to Rome,” “The Old Road,” “ Hills and the Sea,” “ The 
River of London,” “ Mr. Burden,” “ The Four Men,” “ The Green 
Overcoat,” “The Servile State,” “The Mercy of Allah,” “ Eco- 
nomics for Helen,” “ Stane Street.”] 


REVIEWS 


An Anthology of Catholic Poets. Compiled by SHANE Les.iz. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

In this little book Mr. Leslie gives. us something new in an- 
thologies, that is, a selection of poems from poets who not only 
were professed Catholics for a time but actually died in union 
with the Catholic Church. So we have Caedmon, Cynewulf, John 
Gower, Chaucer, Blessed Thomas More, Father Robert Southwell, 
Beaumont, Pope, Dryden and a host of others from the beginning 
of English poetry until the present. There are besides selections 
from certain Miracle Plays and a number of anonymous pieces. 
The compiler has written an introduction that is interesting and 
enlightening from both an historical and a literary point of view. 
The selections are divided into periods, as for example, the Anglo- 
Saxon, the Medieval, the Elizabethan, etc. Americans will be 
glad to find John Boyle O‘Reilly, Father Tabb and Adelaide Proc- 
ter represented. Mr. Leslie claims that an anthology is a personal 
affair, so, if anyone complains that his favorites have not been 
fairly treated, he has at hand an explanation. However most 
Catholics will probably agree that the selections are worthy and 
representative but Miss Guiney’s absence surprises. F. McN. 


The Ideals of St. Francis of Assisi. By Hricarin FELper 
O.M.Cap. New York: Benziger Brothers. $4.00. 


Saint Francois d’Assise d’apres les Aquarelles de P. Suzer- 
CASEAUX Eprazuriz. Boston: Marshall Jones Company. $25.00. 

The coming October will mark the septi-centenary of the de- 
cease of the great Franciscan founder. The occasion makes any 
literature that throws new light on his life or accentuates his 
work particularly timely. Father Felder’s scholarly work, done 
into easy and fluent English by his religious coufrére Berchmans 
Bittle, aims to interpret the spirit of “the little poor man of 
God” and to emphasize the Franciscan ideal. Copious notes in- 
dicate the critical acumen the author brings to his task and the 
advantage he has taken of the most recent hagiographical findings 
about the Saint. Primarily, however, the volume is not a biography, 
rich though it be in chronicling the facts that made up St. 
Francis’ life-story. The author has taken the heart of his holy 
founder into his literary laboratory and sounded its depths and 
motives and ambitions. These he presents grouped for the most 
part under the characteristic virtues of the Saint—his poverty, 
his humility, his penance, his charity and, fundamentally, his 
intense attachment to Christ and His holy Gospel and His 


, 
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Church. The book is rich in’ lessons for a materialistic and un- 
godly age and the humaneness and the simplicity of Saint Francis 
and the kinship which even the skeptical feel with him, make 
those lessons though forceful not unwelcome to the reader. 
The handsome volume of watercolors is the artistic tribute 
of the Benedictine monk of Solesmes, Pedro Subercaseaux Er- 
razuriz, to the Umbrian Saint. With line and color he sketches in fifty 
beautiful pictures Francis and Franciscan Italy. There is realism 
and life and warmth in the watercolors and more than one will 
speak in the language of the brush truths that might not impress 
the reader in the written word. A brief but pointed explanation 
of each picture, both in French and English, helps to its better 
understanding and because of the sequence the pictures constitute 
a complete outline of Francis’ life from his humble birth to 
Saint Clare’s devoted fareweil as his remains are borne to the 
tomb. we & Ly 


Practical Clinic] Psychiatry for Students and Practitioners. 
By Epwarp A. Strecker and Franxiin G. Esaucu. Philadei- 
phia: P. Blakiston’s Sons and Company. 

Nowhere has modern psychology been applied more successfully 
than in the field of the mentally abnormal. The dramatic sud- 
denness of many of the cures effected by the new psychothera- 
peutic methods has intrigued the popular imagination while the 
enduring worth of the cures has gone far towards undermining 
the old conception that every mental breakdown was caused by 
an organic lesion. The result is that a fresh impetus has been 
given to the study of mental disorders and there is no dearth of 
books on psychopathology and psychotherapy. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, quality does not always keep pace with quantity; accuracy 
is often sacrificed to catchy phraseology; even textbooks are fre- 
quently padded with fanciful hypotheses, sweeping generalizations 
and dogmatizing doctrines. It is refreshing, therefore, to read a 
book like that of Doctors Strecker and Ebaugh. Its purpose is 
“the quickening of general medical and intelligent lay interest 
in the subject of mental diseases” and this by “a short and 
concise exposition of the outlines of psychiatry.” The work does 
not profess to be a text for specialists. It aims rather at giving 
a “psychiatric point of view” to physicians, nurses and social 
workers for their better efficiency. The case method of presenta- 
tion is used throughout and there is a terse discussion after each 
case history. Except for some remarks on sterilization there is 
nothing in the book with which Catholics cannot wholeheartedly 
agree. The work will not find many readers among the general 
public; it was not intended for them. But it is an instructive 
book for those who are interested in the prevention of mental dis- 
eases. It is a clear, unbiased presentation of typical cases and 
no deep preliminary training is required for understanding the sub- 
ject matter. It is a sane book, conceived and written in a scientific 
spirit and as such well deserves the careful study of those for 
whom it has a lesson. R. McC. 





—_———__ 


Paris in the Revolution. By G. Lenorre. New York: Bren- 
tano’s. $4.50. 

The author’s idea in this book which H. Noel Williams has 
translated from the original, is to give an accurate topography of 
the French Revolution. He does this in an excellent manner. 
Every spot is investigated; buildings and rooms are examined and 
fact is very carefully separated from fiction. But there is much 
more than topography in the book. There is human interest and 
a great deal of it. Stones and streets and ancient houses that 
have witnessed great scenes are very dull things unless they 
are made to live again. Lenotre makes them live with the pulsing 
life that shook the French nation at the close of the eighteenth 
century. The home of Robespierre, the Tuileries, the salon of 
Madame Roland, the Conciergerie and countless other places start 
up from these pages living with the life of days now dead. Writ- 
ing of a dramatic period Lenotre skilfully seizes on its most dra- 
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matic points, points that are sometimes passed over by the his- 
torian. Danton, the terrible, has been drawn by many pens. Few 
have pictured him in the strangest of all the strange scenes that 
made his life, confessing his sins to an outlawed priest at the 
bidding of a girl he wished to marry. Carlyle and Belloc have 
treated the Revolution from particular and original angles. The 
same may be said of Lenotre. G G. F. 





Kate Douglas Wiggin As Her Sister Knew Her. By Nora 
ARCHIBALD SmitH. New York: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
$4.00. 

There was a time when intelligent critics spoke rather highly 
of Kate Douglas Wiggin’s work, but that was when they took 
themselves less seriously. They are solemn fellows nowadays. 
They believe that the destiny of the human race is in the hands 
of its writers and consequently that every writer should have a 
“ message,” preferably a lugubrious one. In a word, he must 
preach. If he be morally myopic, so much the better; his quaint 
way of seeing things will make him appear strikingly original, 
starkly realistic, or something of the kind. Kate Douglas Wiggin 
cared very little about appearing original or realistic; merely 
to be charming satisfied her. The world which her fancy opened 
up to her was a world of graceful loveliness, a little unlike the 
sordid world in which we live and labor, but none the less de- 
lightful and inviting for that. Well, she is not one of literature’s 
great immortals, nor did she ever imagine that she would be; the 
beauty which she knew she shared and that to her was literary 
immortality enough. It is regrettable that more of her charm 
could not have passed into her sister's pen, for much charm 
is needed to invest with interest such minor personages and 
trivial events as fill too large a portion of the present book. How- 
ever, the author had the admirers of Mrs. Wiggin, rather than 
the general public, in mind and to admirers nothing is tiresome. 
Anyway, the book is all that it professes to be, “a further filling-in 
of incidents to make the life-story more complete, a plucking of a 
few more flowers from a sister’s garden of memory.” 

D. P. M. 





The Pilgrim of Eternity: Byron—a Conflict. By Joun Drinx- 
water. New York: George H. Doran Company. $5.00. 

Poets often write more wisely than they know. In this book 
Mr. Drinkwater, indubitably a poet, has written wisely on many 
a page, but it is in the sub-title that his perhaps subconscious sa- 
pience preeminently shines. “ A Conflict” admirably describes this 
study of Byron, for in Mr. Drinkwater’s wrestlings with the ad- 
mittedly difficult facts and theories of the Byronic legend we can 
discern an unceasing struggle within the mind of the biographer. 
He is torn between the conventional moral smugness of Arthur 
Machen’s Dr. Stiggins and the lofty emancipation from morality 
which just now is held to be the prerogative of the artistic elect. 
It is the contrast of mud and stars. Mud would seem indigenous 
to any study of Byron. Mr. Drinkwater attempts to do all his 
muck-raking in his first chapter. Was Byron guilty of incest? 
Mr. Drinkwater sifts the unsavory evidence, and then reaches an 
inconclusive conclusion. That controversial first chapter might 
well be spared. In other respects his book is admirable both as 
a biography and a critical commentary. The author has had ac- 


cess to hitherto unavailable materials, and has splendidly utilized . 


his opportunities. Byron the man really lives in his pages and 
appears neither as the “blighted being” of the romantic myth 
nor as the human swine wallowing in his Venetian sty. And 
Byron the poet,—after all the real Byron, emerges as the posses- 
sor of something very close to genius, however much bespattered 
by bad taste and marred by carelessness and artistic depravity. Mr. 
Drinkwater makes it clear that Byron, though he had a coarse 
streak in his nature and a flair for theatrical posturing was pos- 
sessed of a superb energy and a way with words. “The Pilgrim 
of Eternity” is easily the most capable and illuminating biography 
of Byron that we possess. It should scotch forever the legendary 
Byron. me Ba 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Garnerings from the Poets.—Both from a poetical and an 
historical viewpoint “ The Le Gallienne Book of American Verse” 
(Boni and Liveright), edited by Richard Le Gallienne, makes a 
representative anthology. Like every book of its kind it will cause 
some to ask why certain poems were not included and certain 
others not excluded. But this does not detract from its value. It 
is good for the library but most useful for a text. 

In “Provincetown Sonnets and Other Poems” (Dorrance), 
we have an attractive looking volume with some graceful descrip- 
tive verse. The sonnet forms are not always up to standard. 

Nellie Barnes’ little volume “American Indian Love Lyrics” 
(Macmillan. $1.75), is interesting especially for those who are 
fond of Indian lore. The collection is a varied one and the selec- 
tions reflect the multiform spirit of the Red Man. 

Indian lore also affords the material of most of the verses in 
“Poems from Old Champoeg” (Dorrance), by Clinton Frederick 
Blake. One harks back, as he reads, to Longfellow, and finds 
the present volume lacking in the happy expression and realization 
that is such a winning quality in the elder poet. Mr. Blake’s 
book deals with the Indians of Oregon. 

Gracefulness rather than depth characterizes the thoughts in 
“ Heritage and Other Poems” (Dorrance), by Molly Anderson 
Haley. Rondeaux, sonnets and other poetic forms find a place in 
the little volume. 





A “Case-book” of Dogma.—Frederick Palmer, the author 
of “Heretics, Saints and “Martyrs” (Harvard University Press. 
$2.50), aims to apply the popular “ case-book” system to theol- 
ogy in order to construct an orderly course of theologic thought 
from the contributions of different men and movements to its 
growth. Of course the assumption is false that theological 
dogmas are man-made and whoever treats of them and alto- 
gether discards revelation will not get far. The author selects 
several instances of what he calls attitudes of mind advocating 
the reign of the spirit and examines them after the fashion 
of the psycho-analyst. Three of the chapters are Cathoiic 
studies but they lack the Catholic spirit and sympathy and 
the ability to interpret that only a knowledge of Catholic 
teaching and history and appreciation of Catholic ideals can 
give. It is a mistake too to attribute to the Anabaptists “a 
steering of the world in the direction of tolerance.” Ap- 
proached from the modern psychological angle, the essays, 
most of which have previously appeared in English or French 
publications, make no special contribution either to biography 
or history or theology or philosophy. 





In the Realm of Childhood.—Walter de la Mere does not 
need an introduction to young folk. In “ Broomsticks and Other 
Tales” (Knopf. $3.50), he offers them some more of his delight- 
ful tales. “ Pigtails, Ltd.,” “ Miss Jemima,” “Lucy” and other 
stories in this his newest volume will entrance not only young 
people but many who are not so young. The book contains a num- 
ber of woodcuts that are charming. 

In a few brief but beautiful pages Mary Sergeant Potter chron- 
icles the short story of a sunny little lad that points a splendid 
moral which the Catholic reader will easily make even more 
striking when he reads it in conjunction with his own philosophy 
of life. “A Little Candle” (Boston: Marshall Jones), is poign- 
ant with a mother’s pain but buoyant with the hope of the here- 
after that comes from Faith. 

Clara V. and Anna Winlow, mother and daughter, collaborate 
in “ Our Little Ukrainian Cousin” (Page. $1.00), the latest volume 
of the Little Cousin Series. The story is told with all the charm 
of the other volumes and is rich in folk-lore and legend. It will 
familiarize our little ones with a people who, since the War, 
have joined the Republics of the world and they will find its 
picturesque customs instructive and fascinating. 
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Young Love. Rhoda Fair. The Buster. The Lion’s Skin. 
That Washington Affair. The Clio. 


One would like to give unqualified approval to John G. Brandon’s 
“Young Love” (Brentano. $2.00), so fetching a story has he 
written of a typical American college graduate abroad whose 
excursions into the realms of love, adventure and finance are such 
as to satisfy his exacting father, the girl, her relatives, and, among 
all concerned, the reader, too. There is thrill and excitement, 
mystery and romance, well plotted and cleverly written. And 
then, without rhyme or reason, the author subjoins an epilogue 
savoring, in all but taste, of the erstwhile “Mr. Dooley,”—in 
the closing paragraph of which, for the sake of a smile, he 
becomes irreverent. 

The dénouement of Clarence Budington Kelland’s “ Miracle,” 
which won such lavish praise from critics and readers, had its 
setting at the Canadian shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupré. The 
varied characters in “ Rhoda Fair” (Harper. $2.00), are led, by a 
mysterious personage, to the HoHly Land, where, according to his 
promise, the title-character who has inherited the name and the 
characteristics of her mother, a reformed criminal, finds the peace 
and the guidance for which she has craved. Mr. Kelland has 
the knack of involving in his stories that which may be sacred 
and religious, but neither appears obtrusive nor suffers through his 
handling. 

Lovers of “action” stories will not be disappointed in “ The 
Buster” (Little, Brown. $2.00), by William Patterson White. 
The scene is laid in the far West of the lawless past and the story 
centers around the characters of Bill Coryell and Mrs. Rowland’s 
niece, Charlotte, whose undisciplined will the rancher had in a 
moment of rashness consented to train and inspire with a proper 
regard for authority. How he succeeded in spite of or because 
of the adventures that befell them is duly recorded. 

Rafael Sabatini, the author of “ The Lion’s Skin” (Houghton, 
Mifflin. $2.00), prepares us for what we are to expect in a note 
that begins his book. “It is a work of youth, bearing the faults 
of immaturity in craftmanship . . . historical knowledge . . . a 
lack of restraint.”” The story has all of this. It is a book that 
in the eighties and nineties of the last century would have taken 
its place on the shelf of the “penny dreadfuls” and the hero 
would have had his place among those other immortals, “ Daring 
Desmond” and ‘“ Deadwood Dick.” 

That there is nothing new under the sun, at least in detective 
stories, is well exemplified by James Hay, Jr., in “ That Wash- 
ington Affair” (Dodd, Mead. $2.00). Given a few foreigners, 
a wealthy and magnificently built young American with time to 
waste and a will to do, a beautiful Spanish type of feminism, a 
murder and a Central American plot for a revolution, and you have 
all the ingredients necessary to fill a book with works of iniquity 
carried on in the dark and works of love, at first sight, carried 
on in the light. But perhaps the author did not write for the 
cold dissection of readers who have passed beyond the days of 
calf love. 


Critical readers will probably estimate “The Clio” (Scrib- 
ner’s, $2.00), as a bread and butter job for its author, some- 
thing that had to be done rather than that should have 
been done. Lady Oswestry has aboard her handsomely 
equipped yacht everything that might make for the pleasure 
of an ocean house-party. But the succession of jazz parties 
and bridge parties and drinking parties, interspersed with a lot of 
small talk and vulgar matrimonial intrigues will pall the reader even 
as they palled the guests. Mr. L. H. Myers has brought to- 
gether a group of characterless characters with not a manly 
man or a womanly woman in the party. The frankness of dis- 
cussion of these “superrefined” people jolts against all the 
decencies of normal life, while the thoroughly pagan deathbed 
scene of Sir James suggests that the whole narrative is a typi- 
cal picture of a paganism that rivals old Rome, without many 
of its redeeming features. 
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Communications 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this depariment 


Catholic Indian Missions 
To the Editor of America: 

It may interest your readers to know that at the boardirig 
schools among the Blackfeet Indians, the Bureau of Catholic In- 
dian Missions provides for the care of forty-nine children at 
$100 a year each. You can understand that this amount is really 
inadequate. For the other fifty-one children in Holy Famiiy 
Mission School the Bureau appealed to the Board of Archbishops 
charged with the distribution of the Lenten collection. Because 
of the many demands on it, the Board was unable to make a 
grant of more than $4,000. This will mean a deficit of $1,100 for 
the support of eleven children. The Indian children in mission 
boarding schools are nearly all orphans and must be fed, clothed 
and housed. 

The support of our mission schools is by no means hopeless. | 
find that our charitable Catholic people respond immediately when 
they are informed of the needs. Certainly the readers of AMERICA 
confirm my experience. Your check for $50 from one of them, 
which I am just sending to Father T. Grant, S.J., Holy Family 
Mission, Montana, is an instance of this. 

Washington, D. C. Mer. Witt1am Hucues, 

Director, Cath. Indian Missions. 


M. V. W.’s Opinion of “America” 


To the Editor of America: 

It would scarcely be possible to find a stronger support for 
your wise and well-grounded position in regard to non-Catholic 
education for Catholics than appeared in the letter of M. V. W. 
of Peoria, Ill., published in America, January 23, 1926. 

The entire tone of this letter is one of almost startling crudity 
and vulgarity, and betrays a profound lack of understanding or 
of any vestige of true culture or gentleness or of even the most 
fundamental knowledge of Catholic belief. 

It is the old story. I have watched this tragedy take place 
in the soul of one after another who has been subjected to the 
same influence and environment. “Eight years of Latin” and a 
“ Master’s degree in Philosophy”! And this flippant—and worse 
—fragment of English that a London “bookie” or a sma!l-town 
reporter would scorn, is the result of such a highly-praised edu- 
cation. I take it the writer is a woman. 


Portland, Maine. A aa 


From Washington’s Orderly Book 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The ill-found conclusion of Hughes, the sensualist, in Philadel- 
phia, several weeks ago, on George Washington, have naturally 
aroused much comment. It shows up Hughes in a proper light, 
and brings forth some gallant defenders of George Washington, 
even in this vapid age of sensualism, of which R. Hughes is an 
able exponent. 

One hundred and fifty years ago, Washington was at Cambridge, 
Mass., planning for a concerted move on the British, who then 
held the town of Boston. In his Orderly Book, under date of 
February 26, 1776, Washington wrote: 


Feb. 26th—All officers, non-commissioned officers and sol- 
diers are positively forbid playing at cards and other games 
of chance. At this time of public distress, men may find 
enough to do in the service of their God and their country 
without abandoning themselves to vice and immorality. 
[Italics are mine]. 

As the season is fast approaching when every man must 
expect to be drawn into the field of action, it is highly im- 
portant that he should prepare his mind, as well as everything 
necessary for it. It is a noble cause we are engaged in; it 
is the cause of virtue and mankind; every temporal advantage 
and comfort to us and our posterity depends on the vigor 
of our exertions—in short, freedom or slavery must be the 
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result of our conduct; there can, therefore, be no greater 
inducement for men to behave well. (‘“ Washington’s Letters, 
1776,” edited by Jared Sparks). 


These high sentiments, written at a point when Washington 
was sorely tried by the indifference of the Massachusetts troops 
in Cambridge, Roxbury and environs, showed the man as he really 
felt. Rupert Hughes and other ridiculers, in their obloquy and 
disparaging comment upon the great man’s character and habits, 
utter the vapid comment of sensualists. In the period of the 
World War men were deported for less violent strictures on the 
conduct of the United States Government and the Commanider-in- 
Chief. 

Lowell, Mass. Georce F. O’Dwver. 
Excessive Standardizing 
To the Editor of America: 

In your editorial on “ Overstandardized Schools,” in the issue 
of February 6, you give expression to some timely thoughts. With 
you, many I am sure “have thought now and then, that the zeal 
of the standardizer was excessive and not wholly according to 
knowledge,” and it is likewise very evident that: “ Today a ma- 
jority of our colleges are not teaching what they consider best 
adapted to training the youthful mind, but what is imposed upon 
them by some standardizing board.” 

Is not the same especially applicable to our Catholic schools? 
Christ gave to His Church the Divine commission of “ teaching 
all nations,” and throughout the ages teaching has been one of 
the principal functions of the Church. In fact, she has been the 
great conserver of learning; she has produced the greatest schools, 
teachers and scholars the world has known. It seems strange 
then, at the present time, to all appearances, her power and authority 
to teach are curtailed and regulated by standardized bodies, which 
for a large part, by the very nature of things, have no interest in 
her save a hostile one. 

We have seen her colleges and high schools standardized, and 
now the standardization process is making its way into the lower 
parish schools. Some standardizing board imposes on the school 
the necessity of joining this or that association in order that the 
school may be properly accredited. Then the association dictates 
practically what shall be taught and almost how it is to be taught. 
In other words they give us nothing and take away our God-given 
heritage of teaching all nations or at the very best they tell us 
that we must put a popular “reservation” in the Divine commis- 
sion so that it will read: “Go teach all nations according to the 
standards of our Association.” 

Does it not seem that the enemies of Catholic education are ac- 
complishing by a sort of diplomacy something that they have re- 
peatedly failed to do by attempted /egislation? 

Chicago. 7. & 


Catholic and Secular Dailies 
To the Editor of America: 

The issue of America for February 6 carries a very opportune 
article on “ The Growth of the Catholic Press.” I heartily agree 
with many of the statements made therein by Mr. Gavan, but 
being a subscriber to the Daily American Tribune, I feel it my 
duty to add other pertinent facts to this interesting subject. 

It is true that we have some excellent Catholic weeklies in the 
United States, but it is foolish to believe that these weeklies 
can take the place of the secular dailies, and “to get down 
to brass tacks,” why should they? Each has its own separate 
field to work in; the Catholic reads his diocesan weekly for 
diocesan affairs, and he reads his local secular daily to find out 
what has happened to his neighbor, how many bootleggers were 
arrested, or what improvements the City Council passed on for 
1926. It is as natural for him to read his home town secular 
daily, as it is to eat breakfast. 

But where the Catholic lives in close proximity to a Catholic 
daily, as the write: fortunately does, and can find his Catholic 
daily waiting for him each noon on the library table, the case is 
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reversed; yet even here, the local secular daily and the Catholic 
daily do not conflict, for the former is still read for the purely 
local news, while the latter is read for the Catholic news of the 
world that is not found in the local secular daily. Besides, the 
Catholic daily in question has so many features that the home 
town secular daily does not have, that the former is better liked, 
and the only answer to give for reading both, is to, “render to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things 
that are God’s.” I believe the sittiation would be identical if the 
larger cities of our country. 


Springfield, Lllinois. Cari A. JOSSECK. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


Any one promoting the idea of Catholic dailies in English (we 
have seven in other languages), is deserving of commendation. 
But, in my estimation, John W. Burke blew a magnificent soap 
bubble in his letter on this subject (America, January 16). He 
says: “Our need is not for a religious daily but for a great 
secular paper conscious of and not unfriendly to Catholic interests 
and ideals.” We have a number of these dailies now. We do 
not need more dailies trying to be neutral on Christian principles. 

Our real need, in my opinion, is genuinely Catholic dailies in all 
our larger centers of Catholic population—not pietistic journals, 
featuring only religious news and views, but clean, wholesome, 
constructive newspapers championing Catholic principles on all 
vital questions and keeping their readers informed on all happen- 
ings and movements in which the average Catholic citizen is 
interested, as a citizen as well as a Christian. 

It would be a grand thing for Church and country if such 
dailies could attain something of the circulation of the leading 
secular dailies and could have all their departments and features 
that are not subversive of Christian morals. But that is a pipe 
dream, if we are to judge from the humble beginnings of our 
school system and other Catholic enterprises. The same may 
be said of the idea of “Catholic philanthropists” financing Cath- 
olic dailies. The average pastor builds his church and school 
with small donations. Our Catholic dailies will probably be de- 
veloped in the same humble way. They need not be of spread- 
eagle size, with hundreds of thousands of readers, to do a great 
service to Church and State. The Daily American Tribune oi 
Dubuque, our only Catholic daily in English, is ignored by many 
who indulge in day-dreams of “gr-reat” dailies and it is criti- 
cized by others as not sufficiently literary, but just the same it 
is every day supplanting irreligious or sensation-mongering papers 
in 20,000 homes. 

That protective work (not convert-making) is the first real 
reason why we need more such dailies—small ones, if we can not 
have the great ones. “ One Catholic disturbed in his Faith is more 
important than 20,000 or 100,000 or 1,000,000 of the average 
reading public of England and America, drowsily accepting stuff 
that they have heard all their lives.” This sentence from Hilaire 
Belloc’s reply to Wells’ “Outline of History” might well be 
applied to the task of protecting our people from the influence 
of a press posing as “neutral” on religion. If we had only half 
of our 20,000,000 Catholics daily reading their own press, we 
might soon get more than half of our children into parish schools. 
Once we had all of them there and if, in addition, the 40,000 
Catholic youths as well, now at non-Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities, were attending our own Catholic institutions of higher edu- 
cation, it would be practical to think of publishing Catholic dailies 
appealing to non-Catholics. Let us come down from the clouds 
to terra firma and face facts! In the opinion of this writer all 
our talk of scholarship, building up of universities, and sermons 
on the duty of Catholics attending their own schools, colleges and 
universities will not bear full fruit until we stop the secularist, 
laicist influence being carried into the homes and minds of many 
millions of Catholics by daily reading which is not positively 
Christian. 


Detroit. AntTHony Beck. 














